









SIX GREAT 
EXPLORERS 

FROBISHER COOK MUNGO PARK 

BURTON LIVINGSTONE SCOT 1’ 

The four centuiics between the two Elizabeths 
arc the great period of English exploration. 
The Greeks were the fathers of the art; the 
'Scandinavians, in the brief time of their 
glory, developed it with a fine courage. The 
Portuguese and the Italians of the Renaissance 
broke wide the narrow confines of the medise- 
val world. England came to crown their work; ^ 
brusquely at finst with the hardihood of the 
Elizabethans, then, suddenly and triumphantly, 

I with the splendour of scientific exploration. 

Frobisher was one of the heroes of the first 
■period. Cook the begSlter and still the great 
genius of the second. The world, when the 
drive of the Portuguese had fallen away, re- , 
‘mained a place of inconceivable mysteries. 1 
Africa was an enigma until Mungo Park on ' 
'the west, and Livingstone from the south and ; 
east, cut their way into the heart of its secrets. ; 
Mecca was a veiled city inscrutable in the hos¬ 
tility of its desert country until Burton rode , 
with the camels of the pilgrimage into its sane- j 
tuary. The snow-clad riddle that Cook had i 
established in the place of the dreams of the [ 
geographers was itself un.solved until Scott led ' 
off his tragic party towards the .southern Pole. ; 

David Divine takes these six men as the ! 
exemplars of Britain’s trcmcndou.s contribu- { 
bution to the knowledge of the world. 1 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

A.ND SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FURTHER READING 

Sir Martin Frobisher 

The work of Martin Frobisher attracted comparatively 
little attention among the authors of his time or in the 
generations immediately succeeding it. It was left to William 
McFee, as late as 1928, to produce a full-scale biography. 
Prior to that the best material is in that mine of information 
about early sea captains—Hakluyt’s Voyages. George Best, 
who sailed with Wm, left the most authentic journal of 
Frobisher’s proceedings. 

Captain James Cook' 

Cook’s own meticulous journals are the fountain-head of 
all information concerning his journeys. He was as exact 
and accurate in his day by day recording as he was in his 
surveys, and though a host of volumes has been written since 
—notably those by Sir Walter Besant, Hugh Carrington, 
J. A. Williamson, and Christopher Lloyd—they remain, in 
their various published forms, the best place to search for 
information. 

Mungo Park 

Almost all the explorers—certainly all the latter-day ones 
—wrote voluminously of their own travels. Park was no 
exception. Throughout his terrible first journey he kept pre¬ 
cise and elaborate daily notes, and he brought them out 
successfully in his tall Irat. They were not literary enough 
for the taste of his day and their first publication was dressed 
up, but they are still the best record of his work. In his 
second journey he kept accurate notes again right up to the 
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time when the canoes left for the last fatal journey down 
the Niger, and those notes got back to England. Based on 
them and such small material as came to hand concerning 
his final moments, a number of books have been published. 
Stephen Gwynn’s Mungo Park and the Quest of the Niger 
is probably the most useful of them. Some of the earlier ones 
tended to a patriotic glossing over of the facts of the last 
journey. 

Sir Richard Burton 

Burton wrote tremendously. His own works fill a small 
library, and much of the fame of his first journeying rests 
on the way in which his books seized the public imagination. 
Because of that very fact the books about him by other men 
are legion. Seton Dearden’s The Arabian Knight gives a 
clear picture ol Iris tangled life. 

David Livingstone 

Livingstone’s own journals, once again, are the most im¬ 
portant source of material for his life. Scientifically his 
journeys are a masterpiece, his observation was accurate and 
unfailing and his recording of it remarkable. Again, volumes 
poured from the presses about him after his death. The 
most recent of these is The Zambesi Journey by James 
Stewart. R. J. Campbell’s comprehensive account is also 
valuable. 

Robert Falcon Scott 

Scott reached extraordinary heights in his journals, and 
much of his fame rests on the poignant and heroic character 
of the entries of the last days. No detail of his journeys is 
missing from his journals, but once again his character pro¬ 
duced a flow of volumes. Stephen Gwynn’s Captain Scott in 
the Golden Hind series is one of the best. Amundsen’s 
triumphant journey is excellently described by himself in 
The South Pole and also in Bellamy Partridge’s admirable 
record of life. 
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FOREWORD 


What makes an explorer? What urges, what compels men 
to search out the unknown places, to break themselves 
against the malice of the tropics or to struggle with death in 
the frozen bitterness of the Poles ? 

Here are six men. Each of them had a goal and a purpose. 
Little else links them together. They were aU different: 
Frobisher the brusque, choleric Elizabethan seaman; Cook 
the cool, precise, scientific hydrographer; Park the man who 
became obsessed with a river; Burton, arrogant, overflowing 
with self-conceit, bold to the point of hazard in his deter¬ 
mination to go where no man had been before him; Living¬ 
stone, beginning as a missionary and ending in a mistaken, 
hopeless probing for the sources of the Nile; and last of all 
Scott, opening the Polar continent, making clear its geology, 
its weather and its brutality, and dying at the end at its 
hands. 

They are all different. Their quest links them, their quest 
and one thing more—the strange fact that each of them in 
turn failed in his primary objective. Frobisher set out to 
discover the North-west Passage and lost himself in a maze 
of islands and ice-floes and bitter weather and gold fever. 
Cook was sent to discover the rich and fertile Southern 
Continent that counterbalanced the world, and found 
nothing but an ice-bound wilderness. Park died on the Niger 
and all his men with him while yet the course of the river 
lay undetermined. Burton went to search for the sources of 
the Nile and finished by believing—wrongly—that he had 
found them in Lake Tanganyika. Livingstone searched for 
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Foreword 


them farther south, and found and mistook the sources of 
the Congo. Scott—desperate, tragic, gallant Scott —reached 
the goal of his ambition, the tiny position in the trackless 
waste of the great Antarctic plateau that is the southern 
Pole, to find that the flag of another country had been 
planted there one short month before. 

They failed each of them in their primary objectives; but 
out of their failures came a wealth of information, of know¬ 
ledge, of scientific achievement that makes the work of these 
six men one of the great glories in the history of the opening 
up of the world. No six men of any other nation contributed 
so much to the clearing of the mysteries of the globe, to the 
uncovering of its secrets. Their failures were greater than 
their successes could have been. 

Here are six heroes. 



SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 


Whether he was a pirate or not is matter of opinion. 
For one thing the evidence is that of accusation only. For 
another most of his fellow seamen about that time touched 
at least upon the fringes of that exhilarating trade. 

The principal charge stands in the name of the Spanish 
Ambassador. In 1565 he brought angrily sixty-one cases 
before the Queen’s Council, sixty-one charges of attacks 
upon innocent, inoffensive Spanish merchantmen. Among 
the sixty-one is the entry; ‘The Flying Spirit from Anda¬ 
lusia, with a rich cargo of cochineal, was plundered by 
Martin Frobisher.’ 

Cochineal — insects — millions and millions of them. 
Seventy thousand go to the pound, how many went to a 
shipload? The Spaniards had found them in Mexico, and 
they became the great dye-stuff of Renaissance Europe. 
Scarlet, crimson, orange, carmine came from them, and 
Martin Frobisher was branded pirate on a hold-full of 
female insects. 

There was small romance in cochineal. A little farther up 
the list was the Tiger from Andalusia. She carried cochineal 
too, but she carried as well wool, sUk, gold, silver, pearls 
and precious stones, and she was taken by Captain Corbet 
and Captain Hewet. There was romance for you—gold, 
pearls, and precious stones! But we hear no more of Corbet 
and Hewet, and Frobisher’s name still lives. 

Who was he? When was he bom? Where? He was a 
Yorkshireman, a dalesman from the deep country of Altofts 
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near Normanton. His forebears came from Chirk on the 
Welsh border. His father’s name was Bernard, and the date 
was somewhere about 1535—nobody is quite certain. The 
spelling of his name is anything you like. He had a large 
vagueness all his life. Sometimes he was called Furbissher; 
sometimes he went fanciful and called himself Ffurbussher; 
once at least it developed into Ffourbyssher. When he felt 
simple it was Furbiser; when be was dying he scrawled 
across the foot of a letter Froobiser. The Elizabethans placed 
no great weight on the spelling of proper names. 

Frobisher placed no great weight on any kind of spelling. 
He can have had no education. The letters he left behind 
him are those of a man to whom a pen came with no more 
handiness than a club. It served its purpose but there was no 
grace to it. It was an age when schooling was at a low ebb. 
All through the Middle Ages the Church and the Icings be¬ 
tween them had kept the schools going. The great abbeys, 
the wealthy religious houses had furnished the schoolmasters 
and shaped the schools. But now the kings had broken the 
monasteries. Henry VIII was closing the great houses, shear¬ 
ing abbey and priory and convent of all that they held. With 
them went the schools. It may be that Frobisher was caught 
in that period of educational turmoil, or it may just be that 
because his father died when he was about five years old, 
leaving him without land or money, he learnt nothing in the 
deepness of the dales. 

Henry VIII was dead when the young Martin came to 
London. He rode down, about fourteen years old, to the 
house of his uncle, Sir John Yorke. The new king, Edward 
VI, was a boy three years younger than himself. The country 
was in the hands of the great nobles, and Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land was still hardly more than a chUd fighting her way out 
of the Seymour affair. He came to a London in ferment. 
The Elizabethan age began before Elizabeth. The world had 
become immensely conscious of the sea. The Portuguese, the 














































































14 Six Great Explorers 

Genoese, the Venetians had swept out across the oceans. 
The Spaniards had followed. Diaz had found the Cape. Da 
Gama had found the sea route to India. Columbus had 
found America. Magellan had sailed around the world. And 
in the outer seas was trade. England had wool for export: 
she had money to buy; the English ships were coming to 
their place amongst the merchant navies of the world. 

Sir John Yorke had a nephew who had no money and no 
education and a choleric temper. After five years of London 
he put him to sea on a ship for the Guinea coast, one of a 
fleet under Master John Lock of London. For ten years Fur- 
bissher or Ffourbyssher dropped out of sight. There is no 
record of his voyaging. He went to Guinea, it might be, for 
ivory and gold; it is much more likely that he went for 
slaves: but it is unlikely that he spent all his time on the 
Guinea run. English ships were venturing by now into the 
Mediterranean, The Venetians’ trade was so heavy that they 
were calling on the ships of other nations to help move their 
tonnage. There is no evidence that he went there except one 
thing~that somewhere in these ten years he saw the Zeno 
map. 

The book of Niccolo Zeno caused a small sensation in 
1558. Zeno was a reputable Venetian merchant, a member 
of the Council of Ten, and high in standing in the Republic. 
In that year he declared that he had found papers relating 
to a voyage by two brothers, ancestors of his, in the four¬ 
teenth century. The map which accompanied the account 
of the expedition showed Frisland and Islanda and Engrone- 
lant, and to the south of Engronelant (which is Greenland) 
it showed Estotiland, and to the south of that again Drogeo, 
and Drogeo was well to the southward of latitude sixty and 
must therefore have been the coast of Labrador. More than 
a century and a half before Columbus sailed out across the 
Atlantic the Venetians were claiming that their men had 
made the great discovery. 
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The Zeno map is held by most people to be a forgery, 
fabricated on a map by the Swede Olaus Magnus, which 
was made in 1537, and an earlier map by a Dane, Claudius 
Glavus, drawn in the fifteenth century. Scandinavians had 
close knowledge of Greenland. They had colonized Iceland 
first and then the colder, harsher land across the west. The 
Greenland colony died, but the memory remained. It may 
well be that Zeno took his material from Magnus. The 
Venetians were a proud people and not overly scrupulous 
in that day and age. But Zeno’s map was accepted at the 
time; his stoiy, for a while at least, believed in. Frobisher 
himself seems to have based something at any rate of the 
beginnings of his gi'eat purpose upon it. 

Where else did he voyage in those ten years ? Russia was 
almost certainly one of his destinations. The Muscovy Com¬ 
pany was at the height of its brief glory then. Certainly 
somewhere in his voyaging he met William Burrough— 
‘Frobisher’s manne BoiTowes’—a seaman of his own age 
and more than his own education, who rose to a command 
in the company’s service. Burrough was to become his map- 
maker, his companion and his very present help in time of 
trouble. At the end of the ten years Bun’ough was a master 
in the Muscovy Company and Frobisher was the master of 
a privateer. 

The year after was the year of the angry ambassador’s 
claim. Nothing came of it—at least there is no record of 
punishment nor of blame. But in 1566 a report came 
through to the Privy Council that Captain Frobisher was 
fitting out a ship at Newcastle-upon-Tyne with guns and 
ammunition. The Netherlands was in a death grip with the 
power of Spain; England favoured the Netherlands; but 
Elizabeth was on the throne, and no man could tell from 
week to week where policy lay. Captain Frobisher was sent 
for to answer a charge of attempted piracy—-after aU he had 
done more than attempt it at least once before. He explained 
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cautiously that he was contemplating a voyage to Guinea; 
he had been there before, and John Hawkins had made 
great profits in that trade. His explanation was accepted — 
and even while he was giving it his brother ran a cargo of 
coal from Newcastle to the south: here was innocence. 

But three years later the Chamberlain’s account-book for 
Aldeburgh in Suffolk has the entry: 

... tenne pounds granted towards the charges for carrying 
of Captain Fyrbussher and others of his company to Lon- 
done by virtue of the Queens Maje’ties proclamacon here 
stayed and by other ordinary peses [persons] commanded to 
be sent up as prisoners. 

Heaven knows what Captain Fyrbussher had been up to 
now! 

Elizabeth has been accused of much indecision in the 
matter of policy with Spain. She was a woman constant in 
her inconstancy, but she had to deal with all the flamboy¬ 
ance, all the vigour and all the indiscipline of the seamen of 
her time. It could not have been easy to play Philip for a 
quiet spell and have Drake riot across his riches. It could not 
have been easy to ask patience of the States-General, and 
have Frobisher or Hawkins or tuiy one of a dozen others set 
the narrow seas in uproar with the piracy of a cargo of 
cochineal. And yet it is clear that Elizabeth from the earliest 
days knew the value of her seamen. That knowledge did not 
prevent her from starving them, from cheating them of their 
pay, from keeping her heavy ships in harbour and letting the 
little ships take the brunt of battle —or from sharing in the 
profits of their misdeeds. 

Frobisher came so much to London to answer for his 
troubles that he made the ear of power. Nothing is known 
of why he became obsessed with the North-west Passage. 
It might have been the Zeno map; certainly that played its 
part. It might have been that on the voyage to Muscovy, 
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hauling round the North Cape in the perpetual light of 
summer, he learnt that there was no passage by the north 
of Asia to Cathay. It is true that Russian ice-breakers and 
coasters have gone that way, but there was no way for the 
little ships of the time of Queen Elizabeth. Ice, snow, and 
the terrible winds of the frozen north stood like a rampart 
against adventuring. There was no road beyond Siberia. 

Half a century earlier Ferdinand Magellan had set out to 
the spice islands by way of the west. The Americas lay like 
a vast barrier across his path, but with a superb faith in an 
idea he believed that somewhere to the southward there 
must be a passage and he went from Spain, this Portuguese 
who had quan’elled with his king, declaring with an un¬ 
paralleled audacity that he would sail to seventy-five degrees 
south to fulfil his quest. He found his passage. He sailed— 
the first white man in history—into the empty reaches of the 
great Pacific. He died before he reached his goal but his 
ships went on. 

Up and down the North Sea coast of England Martin 
Frobisher—cold, harsh-tempered, English—nursed a chillier 
ambition, believed in a passage to the north. Burrough be¬ 
lieved in it also; there seem to have been few others. But 
slowly Frobisher was making his name. Three men ruled 
England under Elizabeth at that time—William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, and Francis Walsyngham and the Earl of Leices¬ 
ter. Barely three years from the Aldeburgh affair there is an 
official letter from Portsmouth to Burghley that one Captain 
Horsey had ‘expedited the fitting out of a a hulk for M. 
Frobisher’. The slaver from the Guineas, the pirate of the 
narrow seas, was a captain of the Queen’s navy. In 1571 he 
was sent to Ireland. There was trouble in Ireland—there 
was always trouble in Ireland, a savage country, inhabited 
by savages with vague and broken memories of a brief 
flowering of civilization—and in Ireland he worked with 
Humphrey Gilbert. 
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Sir Humphrey Gilbert was a Devon man. One of the 
most extraordinary things about Frobisher is that he was 
a north country man in an age when the sea was the 
monopoly of the west country. Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, 
Gilbert—they were all of them Devon men. The captains 
who worked with them came, very many of them, from the 
west country. The thing was a close corporation, and yet 
Frobisher—illiterate, bad-tempered, a man with a fixed 
idea, a man from the north country—challenged that 
monopoly. 

One wonders how he made the friendship of Humphrey 
Gilbert, an Eton man, Oxford, meant for the law, whom 
Raleigh’s aunt had brought to Court, and who became a 
captain in the army of Ireland, under Sir Henry Sidney. 
Gilbert was a North Passage man also—a North-east Pas¬ 
sage. He still believed that ships could saO beyond the 
bounds of the Muscovy Company to Cataia — to Cathay. 
Somewhere in the years after he had become member of 
Parliament for Plymouth, while he campaigned in the 
Netherlands against Spain, or while he was living in retire¬ 
ment at Limehouse, he changed his geographical allegiance. 
He became the most ardent propagandist of the North-west 
Passage except for Frobisher himself. Was he converted in 
the wilds of Ireland ? There is no doubt that his friendship 
helped Frobisher, his advocacy aided the cause, but there 
was a long way yet to go. 

Frobisher was not long in Ireland: in 1572 he was back 
in England. It was at this time that he was approached by 
an emissary of the Irish Earl of Desmond. The Earl had a 
wife, and the wife was expecting a child. They were in exile, 
and the child must not be bom on English soil lest it should 
be held as a hostage. Desmond’s man, ‘Ralf Whaley, came 
unto me Martyn Ffurbussh, to my Lodging at Lambith 
above Bartilmewetide last part’ full of ‘a greatt secret’—so 
ran Frobisher’s own declaration to the Privy Council. The 
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Earl wanted Frobisher to help him home and offered ‘five 
hundred pounds and his island of Valentiah Nothing hap¬ 
pened; Desmond was allowed to go home; but Frobisher’s 
evidence helped him up at Court. 

Henry Sidney he had met in Ireland; Gilbert was Sidney’s 
friend: the matter of the North-west Passage was crystalliz¬ 
ing. More, Frobisher—the merchant seaman, the privateer, 
the pirate, the Navy man—was becoming practised in the 
ways of Court. Henry Sidney was brother-in-law of the Earl 
of Warwick. Through him Frobisher took to the Earl his 
vision of a way to Cathay. There was a road past the 
Americas to the south. There must be another road past the 
Americas to the north. Zeno sketched it. It is more than 
probable that from Scandinavian sources there was con¬ 
firmation. A way to the north would cut clean through the 
Spanish monopoly; a way to the north would avoid the 
long, intolerable journey to the land of fire—Tierra del 
Fuego—the last rampart to the south. 

Cathay was the exquisite empire of the East, the very 
home and birthplace of romance. They were romantics in 
the time of the first Elizabeth, romantics all of them, the 
most dangerous kind—practical romantics. A new route to 
Cathay—there was money in it. Spain was pouring into 
Europe the loot of the Americas. The gold of the Incas, the 
emeralds of the Mayas, the silver of the Andes was spread¬ 
ing out of Spain in an economic revolution. Europe was in 
the grip of inflation, values doubled and re-doublcd in terms 
of money. Gold lay across every dream of an awakening 
world, across every dream of the Renaissance. It lay across 
Frobisher’s dream—a short route to Cathay and the 
profits. .. . 

Somebody in London pressed this theme. Spain was get¬ 
ting away with it. Drake and the others might be getting 
away with Spain—but there were still the merchants to con¬ 
sider. There was Michael Lock, nephew of that John Lock 
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with whom Frobisher had sailed twenty years ago to the 
Guinea coast. Michael Lock was a director of the Muscovy 
Company, a merchant venturer of London, a man of the 
new Elizabethan world. He could read the balance sheet of 
a voyage to Cathay better than the next man. He knew his 
expanding world. The rose-noble—the principal coin of the 
time —was falling, the shilling was dropping in value. Eng¬ 
land must have gold to suiwive, and all the gold in the world 
except that on which the Spaniards had a stranglehold was 
in Cathay and India. 

Warwick took the project up with the Privy Council: 
Lock took it up with the merchants. The Privy Council came 
to a decision first—it was closer to Elizabeth and her privy 
purse. Europe was at war; armies and navies cost money; 
Elizabeth was perennially bankrupt and, when she was not, 
thought she was, which was worse. The Privy Council de¬ 
liberated and at the end of its deliberations a letter went to 
Frobisher authorizing him to seek the assistance of the Mus¬ 
covy Company. 

But the Muscovy Company was a monopoly, a monopoly 
of the north-east, and this was the north-west. It was an 
age when popes and kings gave away the world in hemi¬ 
spheres. The Muscovy Company claimed the north, and 
Frobisher was an interloper. It argued, debated, considered 
.. . and turned the project down. But the Court had its eye 
on money, and the hangers-on about the Court had a 
sharper eye than all. The Privy Council deliberated a second 
time, and another letter came to Frobisher in blunter terms. 
The Muscovy Company was informed that it was either to 
undertake the expedition itself or give Frobisher its licence. 
The Company pondered the matter again. Still it would not 
help but, in the terms of the Privy Council’s letter, it could 
not hinder. 

Lock came out finally on Frobisher’s side. With him Fro¬ 
bisher formed a company and offered shares. The merchants 
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sided with the Company: little money came from the City. 
The Court talked, waiting for the Queen to give a lead: 
little money came from the Court. Elizabeth was busy with 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the Duke of Norfolk was in the 
Tower. Policy, as always, was vacillating; there was no lead. 
After the end of months of salesmanship the Court had 
raised eight hundred and seventy-five pounds. That was 
equal to about twenty thousand pounds in our money, and 
it was not enough for the expedition to the ice world. 

Frobisher talked, brusquely, one has no doubt; Burrough 
talked, more suavely, more scientifically; Lock talked— 
profits, profits, profits. Cabot, three-quarters of a century 
befoi'e, had discovered—or re-discovered—Newfoundland. 
On his second voyage he had reached Greenland and Baffin 
Land. He had brought back news of furs and whales and 
walrus teeth. Lock, with a shrewd eye on the City mer¬ 
chants, held with one hand to the dream of a short route to 
the profits of Cathay and with the other to the reserve pos¬ 
sibilities of a stake in the fur trade. Lock was before his time 
but not before the imagination of his time. He put in the 
rest of the money himself—another seven hundred and fifty 
pounds or so—and in 1576 the expedition was ready to sail. 

The Queen Elizabeth has a gross tonnage of 83,673. The 
most reliable estimate of the total tonnage of all English 
ships at sea in 1576 was approximately 50,000 tons. 

All English ships! 

A tenth of that tonnage was taken up by the Queen’s 
great ships. The biggest of them was 1,000 tons. Frobisher 
set out for the white hell of the north with two ships, the 
Michael of 25 tons and the Gabriel of 20 tons, and with 
them there was a ‘pynasse’ of 7 tons. The Queen Elizabeth 
could have hoisted the Gabriel on her davits. It would not 
have filled her grand saloon. Twenty-five tons—it is very 
difficult to imagine a voyage of exploration in anything as 
small as that. Scott’s Discoverv was a cockle-shell by our 
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standards, but she was 736 tons. Twenty-five tons is not big 
even for a modern yacht. Seven tons is a day boat. 

With Frobisher were tliirty-four men and boys. It is true 
that there are seamen who hold that a small ship is safer 
than a great one; that a modem yacht properly designed 
for the purpose, with her gear calculated to the winds that 
she must endure, her hull suited to the wave motions that 
she must expect, can cross the Atlantic with the safety of a 
liner. But this was an age of mansition. The ships of Eliza¬ 
beth’s day were moving slowly from the round ship to the 
long ship, windward work was still hardly more than in its 
infancy, and to all these things on Frobisher’s venture was 
added the peril of the ice. He was going to the very home of 
the great Atlantic berg, the spawning place of the ice 
mountains that floated down in summer to the heart of the 
ocean. Yet there seems to have been no shadow of difficulty 
in rabing a crew. 

Much of the detail of his expenditure is on record. We 
know the instruments he took. The most expensive was ‘a 
great globe of metal in blank in a case’ £7 135. 4^. He paid 
almost twice as much for three hogsheads of ‘aquavite to 
Anthonye Duffilde, brewer’: for a ‘book of cosmographie 
in French’ £2 45. od .; for ‘an instrument of brasse named 
Armilla Tolomei or Hemispemm’ £4 6.r. 8d.: for ‘an in- 
stmment of brasse named Sphera Nautica’ the same: for ‘ an 
instmment of brasse named Gompassum Meridianum’ the 
same; for ‘a little standing level of brasse’ 6 j. 8d.: for ‘a 
great carte of navigation’ £5 : for ‘a great mappe universal 
of Mercator in prente’ £i 6s. 8d .: for ‘3 other small mappes 
prented’ 6s. 8d.: for ‘a cosmographical glasse and castill 
Knowledge’ loi.; for ‘20 compasses divers sorts’ 3 guineas: 
for ‘ r8 hover glasses’ ijs.: for ‘an Astrolabum’ £3 loj. od.: 
for ‘an English Bible greate volume’ £ i, 

He was prepared for everything. The upholstery for his 
bedding cost £3 16s. ^d. The festivities at the launching of 
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the Gabriel ‘beare, breade and maryners dyners’ cost igj. 
He had a well-stocked medicine chest. The hull of the 
Gabriel was new and cost £83. The pinnace cost £23. The 
Michael ‘with all takle and furnyture’ cost £120. 

It does not seem a great deal with which to challenge the 
frozen north. Drake, not very far away, was making ready 
the Pelican for the voyage round the world. By our stan¬ 
dards the Pelican was minute, but she was six times the 
size of Frobisher’s flagship, roughly 150 tons. 

Frobisher re-rigged his ships, tarred them, painted them, 
prepared them in every way. He took on his stores at Black- 
wall and went up river on the tide to anchor off Greenwich 
Palace—not the great Wren buildings that we know to-day, 
but the old palace, the palace of the Tudors—and there, 
anchored in the bight of Greenwich reach, he fired a salute. 
A messenger came off from the Court to bid him wait upon 
the Queen, and the next day, with his ships ready for sea, 
he went. There is a legend that Elizabeth watched from her 
window as the little vessels went down the river with the 
tide, and waved. It is a pretty conceit and one in keeping 
with its time. 

Even in the river they must have looked very small. They 
were scarcely larger than a London barge. But with the tide 
and a fair wind they went out of Greenwich reach to fame 
and the fury of the northern sea. And before they left the 
river Frobisher, the seaman, swung his ships for compasses 
and notes that the variation was eleven degrees and a half. 

He was not a scientist but he was a seaman, and as a 
seaman he went up the North Sea. A foul wind held him at 
Harwich until June i8th. The pinnace had been damaged 
in collision in London River and had lost her bowsprit. The 
Gabriel leaked: by the time they reached the Shetlands she 
was already short of water. But they filled their casks and 
caulked their seams in St. Fronian’s Sound, and they put to 
sea again. With a fair southerly wind they made a swift 
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crossing, but by June 30th the southerly wind had given 
way to a gale, and somewhere in that gale the pinnace fell 
away with her crew of four and was not seen again. The 
fleet was reduced to two. 

They were off the coast of Greenland now but Frobisher 
was still bothered with Frisland, the vast island of the Zeno 
map —he thought that he was off its coast. The Gabriel her¬ 
self was in trouble. She had lost her main top-mast over¬ 
board and her mainmast itself was sprung, but Frobisher 
was busy making observations. They were off a coast ‘rising 
like pinnacles of steeples’. 

They went on, and then suddenly and without warning 
the Michael disappeared. She was there and then in the 
thick weather she was not there. Frobisher thought she had 
foundered and he checked to search, quartering the stormy 
water. But she had not foundered. Owen Gryffyn, her cap¬ 
tain, had broken. They were in the very country of the ice. 
The land they saw was icebound and cold and desolate. 
Even in this midsummer it was a deplorable area; pack-ice 
lay off the land and the floes came out to seaward on the 
wind; the gales were unceasing. Gryffyn turned tail and fled. 
It is hard to blame him. His ship was not more than 25 tons 
in all that white fury. George Best, who sailed with Fro¬ 
bisher, says evenly that Gryffyn ‘mistrusted the matter, and 
conveyed himself privily away’. But in the hard fashion of 
that time he was blamed : his name disappears from the list 
of Elizabeth’s captains. 

The Gabriel found no wreckage and went on. The ship 
was in bad shape. The weather was more than atrocious, the 
ice was terrifying, but Martin Frobisher said that he would 
‘make a sacrifice of his life unto God’ before he would give 
up the search for Cathay and he carried his men with him — 
eighteen of them all told. In none of the accounts is there 
sign of rebellion. Think of what they faced! They had 
started out three ships. One was lost and then another and 
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the third herself was wounded. She was alone in the white 
desert of the ice, off the map, beyond all other charting, 
terrifyingly small in the illimitable, angry vastness. They 
could have had little hot food in that icy waste: the motion 
of a 20-ton ship makes cooking difficult. They must have 
been wet through most of the time, for the spray would 
overreach so small a ship; she must have sweated between 
the decks; we know she leaked. And they went on and on. 

On July 28th they raised a desolate mountain coast above 
the pack-ice. Patiently they went ahead until they were cer¬ 
tain that it was an island. Hall, the master of the Gabriel, 
went ashore in the sliip’s boat, fighting and twisting between 
the bergs, and they called the island after him ‘Hawks 
Yland’ at the entrance to ‘Frobisher Streights’. A later 
generation re-christened it Resolution Island. 

Down that passage there was a strong stream flowing, a 
stream that carried a never-ceasing armada of floe and berg. 
Hall got ashore. He climbed a hill and could see the Gabriel 
lying off among the ice. He could see fog as well and he 
made back to the ship. But Frobisher had told him that he 
was to bring with him souvenirs, and he and his men 
grabbed at the first things they could find—grass, the sparse 
flowers of the northern summer and ‘a piece of black stone, 
much like to sea-coal in colour, which by weight seemed to 
be some kind of metal or mineral. This was a thing of no 
account in the judgment of the captain at first sight, and yet 
for novelty, it was kept in respect of the place from whence 
it came’. Best’s account of that finding is of vital importance, 
for this was in one sense the very crux and turning-point of 
Frobisher’s achievement. 

The black stone was put away. Frobisher went on. He 
sailed for sixty leagues up a wide channel that led east- 
north-east and he was certain that he had found the road¬ 
way to Cathay. Frobisher himself went ashore. They found 
evidence of fire and habitation. They claimed to have been 
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attacked by ‘mighty deer’, and from the top of a hill 
Frobisher saw ‘small things fleeting in the sea afar off, which 
he supposed to be porpoises, or seals or some strange fish; 
but coming nearer he discovered them to be men in small 
boats made of leather’. 

Esquimaux in kayaks! By tremendous exertions and a 
show of force they got beyond the Esquimaux and safely 
back to the ship. They established contact with them by 
patience and care, and Frobisher saw something of their 
life. ‘Very strange and beastly’, he describes it. Eventually 
he persuaded one of the Esquimaux by signs to act as pilot 
to the open water beyond the straits. The crew had been 
carrying on a trade, after the fashion of ships’ crews, for seal 
skins. Frobisher sent live men in a boat with the pilot to 
land him so that he could collect his kayak. Their orders 
were to put him ashore on a rock and return at once. The 
boat touched the shore and three men went from it with the 
Esquimau. They had carried a store of trinkets with them 
for trade. Two others held the boat off. From the Gabriel 
Frobisher could see this clearly. It was against his orders, 
and he bellowed his orders afresh across the intervening 
water. The men at the boat heard him and rowed in, and 
then all five disappeared. They were not seen again. 

The expedition to Cathay was reduced to thirteen men, 
and still Frobisher would not give up. He had lost his only 
boat, there was no possibility of survey now, no possibility 
of cautious advance, but he hung on to rescue his men. All 
through the night it snowed—twelve inches of it, accord¬ 
ing to the record —and all through the night they fired guns 
and sounded trumpets to let the five men know that they 
were standing by. In the morning the tents and the Esqui¬ 
maux had gone, and the kayak with them and the boat, 
and there was nothing left ivhere they had been. 

Frobisher determined to find another encampment and 
take hostages for his men, but, flushed with success, the 
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Esquimaux had decided also upon an attack. Fourteen 
canoes came round the coast, one ol them big enough to 
hold a score of men. Frobisher trained his guns on them 
and then changed his mind. Guile might succeed. The trade 
goods of the Gabiiel held a store of small bells and small 
bells had an immeasurable fascination for the Esquimaux. 
There is a wry, fantastic humour in the spectacle of the crew 
of the Gabnel, beset there in the very heart of the ice, tink¬ 
ling small bells over the side to bring the savages into a trap. 
One of them came forward—a single man in a canoe- 
closer and closer while the sound of the bells lured him until 
he was alongside and stretching out his hand for the tanta¬ 
lizing object. And then Frobisher himself leant down, hang¬ 
ing on to the ratlines with one hand, and, in a single tre¬ 
mendous heave, grabbed the hand of the Esquimau and 
hove him, kayak and all, aboard the Gabriel. 

They had a hostage. ‘Whereupon, when he found himself 
in captivity, for very choler and disdain he bit his tongue in 
twain within his mouth.’ And that was all that came from the 
hostage: the canoes withdrew and the Gabriel was left alone. 

With a heavy heart Frobisher turned, and on August 
26th, as night fell, they passed out of Frobisher Strait to the 
broad Atlantic. They had lost two ships, they had lost five 
men. Had it not been for Frobisher’s prodigious strength 
they would have lost another on the way home. In a gale 
a man was carried over the side; Frobisher leant out as the 
Gabriel rolled again, and, grabbing into the water, secured 
the man and swung him back inboard. 

So, battered, broken, but still very full of courage, the 
Gabnel dropped anchor again in London River in the first 
week of October with one Esquimau, who ‘lived until he 
came in England, and then he died of cold wMch he had 
taken at sea’, a few seal skins, a little grass, some flowers and 
a black stone. 
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And a Black Stone—there is so much mischief in this one 
mineralogical fragment that the phrase must be repeated. 

At times we allow a romantic view of the age of the first 
Elizabeth to steal over us. We see it as a time in English 
history when hearts were young and gay, and all men were 
brave and all women were lovely, and everybody was honest 
as the day was long. As a matter of fact there were cowards 
in Elizabeth’s time as there have been in all times since: the 
Queen herself was forty-three and her nose was growing 
longer with the years, her red wig was being got ready: and 
as far as honesty was concerned the City of London was 
beginning to lever itself towards its tremendous destiny as 
the greatest trading city in the world, and it was not parti¬ 
cular about the levers. 

Master Lock had lost eight hundred pounds on the voy¬ 
age—of his own money—and Master Lock got the Black 
Stone as a present because he had been promised by Fro¬ 
bisher before he left that he would give him as a souvenir 
the first thing that they picked up on those unimagined 
shores. Master Lock took the Black Stone to the Tower of 
London. Now the Tower at that tune was the mint as well 
as the strong place of London, and the mint had a master 
assayer. Lock asked him for an assay of the stone, and it was 
made, and when Lock went to collect the report he was told 
that the stone was iron pyrites—Fool’s Gold. Lock, like other 
men before him, wanted it to be gold. He argued with the 
master assayer, and for answer was recommended to a pro¬ 
fessional assayer in the City, Master Wheeler. He took it 
to Wheeler, and Wheeler put it through the tests and said 
that it was iron pyrites—Fool’s Gold. Lock argued with him 
and was recommended to another metallurgist, George 
Needham, and George Needham put it through the tests 
and said that it was iron pyrites—Fool’s Gold. 

It is a curious thing tliat even to-day sober and balanced 
financiers of the City will buy gold bricks, It is necessary, of 
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course, to shape them in an ingenious manner, but they will 
buy them just the same. Lock’s case, however, is not so much 
that of buying a gold brick as working with enthusiasm to 
sell one to himself. He rejected the reports of all three 
assayers. He was convinced that Frobisher had stumbled in 
his blind, seafaring manner upon a gold mine and he pro¬ 
posed to exploit it at whatever cost. He found another 
essayer in London, Giovanni Baptista Agnello, The six¬ 
teenth-century Italians had a bad reputation in the realm 
of gold. Agnello made the assay and found a powdering of 
gold. It has happened in our own times too. Agnello said 
blandly that nature needed a modicum of coaxing, and the 
joke of the little powdering of gold went through England 
like a flame, for people wanted to hear of gold—London 
wanted to, the Court wanted to, the City wanted to, and 
the Queen wanted to. 

Everybody in fact except Frobisher wanted to: Frobisher 
thought it was a black stone. In a wild flush of excitement 
enthusiasm for the north-west grew. No one except Fro¬ 
bisher and the small handful of men who remained to him 
from the crew of the Gabriel knew anything of the north¬ 
west. They knew it for a battered, hostile land, ice-ridden 
and savage. But to the City and to England it was the 
country of El Dorado—somebody even claimed that it was 
the original land of King Solomon’s mines. It is astonishing 
how many places Solomon looked to for his glories. Fro¬ 
bisher had no part in all this, no part at all until the en¬ 
thusiasm had grown to such a pitch that he knew he could 
ride it to his heart’s desire, to another expedition—to another 
expedition to find the short road to Cathay. 

Lock saw a good deal more than that. On 17 March 
11577, the Cathay Company was established. It had all the 
frights and privileges of the Muscovy Company. It was to be 
a great trading empire, and its sphere of influence was the 
whole of the north-west and the Americas. But trading was 
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Its secondary purpose: its first purpose was to get the gold 
that Frobisher had found—the endless unlimited gold, gold 
to sink the fleets that went to fetch it. Lock was appointed 
governor of the company, Frobisher was appointed High 
Admiral of Cathay—no less. Lock was a financier in the 
tradition of the gi'eat bubble-malcers of the next four hundred 
years. He also had a high respect for his private pocket. 
Shareholders in the new company were charged a levy of 
thirty pounds a head to cover the eight-hundred-pound loss 
on Frobisher’s first voyage, and most of that went into 
Master Lock’s pocket. The money crowded in. The seal was 
set on the whole venture when Elizabeth herself—cautious, 
avaricious, money-conscious Elizabeth—subscribed one 
thousand pounds from the privy purse and lent a major 
war vessel to the new expedition. 

Frobisher had rocketed up in six months from the position 
of an obscure sailor with an obsession to High Admiral of 
Cathay with a fleet to command and the benediction of the 
Queen—in hard cash. He was a man not only of an idea, 
but he was a man clearly of great organizing capacity, of 
drive and of enthusiasm. The Cathay Company was char¬ 
tered on March 17th. By May 26th his fleet was at anchor 
at Gravesend. In just over two months he had acquired 
a warship, the Aid, of 200 tons, re-rigged her and re¬ 
conditioned his two old ships, the Gabriel and the Michael, 
acquired two pinnaces (this time to be carried on deck), 
gathered his crew and a staff of miners and assayers, and 
was waiting at the gangway-head for the Vicar of Graves¬ 
end, carrying the Host, to give Communion to him and to 
his men ‘as good Christians toward God and resolute men 
for all fortunes’. 

He also had six criminals, condemned to death, who had 
been reprieved so that they might establish a colony in that 
waste land. He sailed to Harwich for stores and from there 
rode up to Warwick’s house in Essex to take his leave of 
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the Queen. Now the Queen had set a stringent limit to the 
number of his crew. She found out that he had exceeded the 
limit and promptly the order came that he was to adhere 
to it. Frobisher left the six condemned prisoners behind. It 
is not on record whether they were hanged. 

They went by way of the Orkneys and filled their water- 
casks in the islands. ‘And here our gold-liners found a noine 
of silver.’ Frobisher believed in getting his money’s-worth 
out of his experts. Jonas Shutz, the German assayer whom 
Agnello had recommended for the post, was hustled ashore 
at the first possible moment. 

They sailed from the Orkneys on ‘a merry wind’, putting 
down their daily observations of latitude and their days’ 
runs in cipher, and on July 4th ‘the Michael, being fore¬ 
most ahead, shot off a piece of ordnance and struck all her 
sails, supposing that they descried land which, by reason of 
the thick mists they could not make perfect.’ 

They had reached the coast of Frisland. There was much 
ice lying off. The coast itself was a mass of grim cliffs and 
high, snow-covered mountains. Fog came down without 
warning. Frobisher stood away for Meta Incognita—we 
call it Baffin Land now, but the southernmost peninsula 
that juts towards the coast of Labrador is still marked on 
the maps as Meta Incognita—the ‘unknown beyond’. It was 
unknown except to him and to the small group of men who 
had sailed before with the Gabriel. 

On July 17th, having passed through a number of ice¬ 
bergs, ‘ our General, in the morning, from the main top, the 
weather being reasonably clear, descried land, but to be 
better assured, he sent the two barks two contrary courses, 
whereby they might descry either the South or North Fore¬ 
land, the Aid lying off and on at sea, with a small sail, by 
an island of ice, which was the mark for us to meet together 
again’. The following day the ‘General’, the High Admiral 
of Cathay, Captain Martin Frobisher, went ashore to 
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show his assayists where the Black Stone had been 
picked up. Remembering the temper that he exercised on 
numerous occasions, there was probably a small explosion 
when he found no further traces of the ore on that drear 
beach. 

But there were other beaches, other islands. They sailed 
on, trying place after place, until they found at last enor¬ 
mous deposits of black stone, and on the way they picked up 
sea-fowl’s eggs and wild-fowl and a young seal, and they 
found traces of native habitation. With a large party, forty 
all told, Frobisher made fresh landings the next day on 
Hall’s Island and discovered more ore. On the summit of a 
hill in the interior they took possession of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth and ‘made a column or cross of 
stones heaped up of a good height together in good sort, and 
solemnly sounded a trumpet and said certain prayers kneel¬ 
ing about the ensign’. 

Having taken possession, they fell in with the local owners. 
As they came down the hill they were hailed by Esquimaux. 
Frobisher, remembering his five men, put his company back 
into the boats and, with Hall, himself went forward to trade 
—ostensibly to trade. Actually Frobisher’s intention was to 
obtain hostages at once, for perhaps the most admirable 
thing in the whole concept of this second expedition was 
his unflagging determination to try to get back the five 
men he had had to leave behind the previous year. They 
won the confidence of two natives with small gifts, and at a 
signal Hall and Frobisher closed with their respective custo- 
cers and grappled them. 

They miscalculated their difficulties. They were on a 
footing of ice and snow. The Esquimaux were greasy, their 
clothes were grease-covered, and they were on their own 
stamping-ground. They escaped, raced to the rock on which 
they had left their bows and arrows and harried Frobisher 
down to his boat with an arrow in hk bottom. A .shot from 
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a light gun sent them running in turn, and Nicholas Conyer, 
a servant of Lord Warwick, who could run even on that sur¬ 
face, overtook one ‘and being a Cornishman and a good 
wrastler, showed his companion such a Cornish trick that 
he made his sides ache against the ground for a month 
after’. Their adventure was not, however, over. The weather 
had deteriorated so that they were unable to get back to the 
ship. They slept on ‘hard cliffs of snow and ice, wet, cold, 
and comfortless’. 

On the ships themselves there was worse danger, for the 
galley funnel on the Aid fell away, and the ship caught fire 
and was saved by a boy’s timely discovery; and all the while 
the bergs were coming down the straits that Frobisher had 
found, an endless, irregular procession of them, enormous, 
cold, and menacing. 

Frobisher got back to his fleet, and, tacking endlessly, 
making short boards between the great crags of the bergs, 
twisting and turning, they came through the long storm. On 
July 21st they found a bay where there was good anchorage 
and where the beach sparkled with a strange and lovely 
brilliance, and the assayers went shouting ashore to El 
Dorado. George Best, the chronicler of the voyage, says 
sadly, ‘but it was no better than black-led, and we verified 
the proverb All is not gold that glistereth’. 

They went on prospecting. Frobisher wanted to sail on up 
his passage to Cathay, but his orders were to load his ships 
with ore. He was not to go forward to Cathay unless they 
found no gold along the beaches, and his assayers were 
finding ‘gold’. They had reported a ‘good store of ore 
which in the washing held gold to our thinking plainly 
to be seen’. The Queen had put a thousand pounds and 
the Aid into the expedition. Frobisher knew better than to 
cross Her Majesty. The miners and the assayers went to 
work. 

There wa'' one other th'^t he h^d set himself. Some- 
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how he had made contact with fresh Esquimaux, contact 
not only physical but of the mind. He had news that three of 
his five men were still alive, and a note was sent: 

In the name of God in whom we all believe, who, I trust, 
hath preserved your bodyes and souls among these infidels, I 
commend me unto you. I will be glad to seeke by all meanes 
you can devise for your deliverance, eyther with force, or 
with any commodities within my shippes, which I will not 
spare for your sakes, or anything else I can do for you. I 
have aboord of theyrs a man, a woman and a childe, which 
I am contented to deliver for you, but the man I carried 
away from hence last yeare is dead in England. Moreover 
you may declare unto them, that if they deliver you not, 
I wyll not leave a manne alive in their country. And thus 
unto God whom I trust you do serve in haste I leave, and 
to him we will dayly pray for you. This Tuesdaye morning 
the Seaventh of August, Anno I577- 

Yours to the uttermost of my power, 

MARTIN FROBISHER, 

I have sent you by these bearers, penne, incite and paper, 
to write back unto me agayne, if personally you can not 
come to certifye me of youre estate. 

From the quality of the expression it would seem likely 
that this letter was not written by Frobisher. It may pos¬ 
sibly have been written by Best, his lieutenant, who wi’ote 
the chronicle of the voyage, but it is more probable that it 
was by another hand. The sentiments, however, are Fro¬ 
bisher’s, and it is one of the tragedies of the voyage that it 
produced no results. Frobisher had captured an Esquimau 
woman with a child. With the man he had hostages now 
to offer, but there was no exchange. 

The miners and Jonas Shutz laboured while the negotia¬ 
tions went on. The seamen went ashore to work with them. 
In the cold desolation of that place they hewed out two hun¬ 
dred tons of the ore, loaded the little ships and the Aid, and 
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set off for home. They were separated on the return passage, 
but eventually the Aid made the Bristol Channel with her 
rudder broken and the Gabriel, which had lost touch with 
her, was piloted in by a Bristol ship. The Michael, early 
separated, came home via the northern passage to Yarmouth 
and dropped down the North Sea to London. The second 
voyage was over. There was no longer a Black Stone but 
there was two hundred tons of ore. 

The winter of 1557-8 holds one of the strangest stories of 
Elizabeth’s age. The ore from the Aid and the Gabriel was 
landed at Bristol, rushed to the Castle and deposited deep in 
the vaults there. The rest of it was landed at the Tower and 
lodged behind locks inside its walls. 

The battle of the assayers began again. Jonas Shutz and 
Agnello smelted the ore and produced a yield of forty 
pounds sterling to the ton. There were two hundred tons 
of ore. Eight thousand pounds was more than the expedi¬ 
tion had cost—it spelt fortune. 

The English assayists found once again ‘Fool’s Gold*. 

The Court took a hand. Secretary Walsyngham, one of 
the three rulers of England under the Queen, produced an¬ 
other ‘expert’, Dr. Burchard, a third foreigner. Dr. Burchard 
declared on forfeiture of ‘land, goods and life’ the ore was 
rich in gold. The English assayists retorted on ‘ gage of their 
life and goods’ that it was not gold but iron pyrites. The 
conflict of expert witnesses is not a development of our time. 

All through the winter the brawl went on, and the ‘gold’ 
won. Common-sense was no defence against cupidity. 
Fradulent foreigners had infinitely more to offer than the 
staid and stolid honesty of the English trade. The Cathay 
Company called for more capital—and got it. The Court 
plunged into the speculation. The third voyage was not a 
voyage of exploration nor was it a voyage of prospecting. It 
was a voyage of colonization. This gold rush to the North- 
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west Passage was the first serious attempt at founding a 
colony in the North American continent. 

The Queen sent the Aid again and the Thomas Allen, 
another Queen’s ship of twice the size of the Aid—400 tons. 
Thirteen other ships went with them. Three were to remain 
for the winter at Meta Incognita. With the fleet went a 
hundred colonists, thirty of them Cornish miners, thirty of 
them soldiers, and the remainder seamen. The ships were 
well armed, well victualled, well found. It was, by the stan¬ 
dards of those times, a major fleet. 

Frobisher sailed as Captain Frobisher, ‘General’, and he 
had under him a Vice-Admiral and a Rear-Admiral. His 
standing orders are a masterpiece of naval organization, one 
of the earliest and one of the clearest precis of the manage¬ 
ment of an Elizabethan fleet that have come to us. 

1. Imprimis, to banish swearing, dice and card-playing, 
and filthy communication, and to serve God twice a day, 
with the ordinary service usual in Churches of England, and 
to clear the glass according to the old order of England.^ 

2. The Admiral shall carry the light, and after his light 
be once put out no man to go ahead of him, but every man 
to fit his sails to follow as near as they may without endan¬ 
gering one another. 

Actually the orders state that they were to keep within a 
mile of the Admiral. He gave orders for alterations of course, 
orders as to what should be done if another sail was seen. 
Article 6 says: 

That every evening all the fleet come up and speak with 
the Admiral, at seven of the clock, or between that and 
eight; and if the weather will not serve them all to speak 
with the Admiral, then some shall come to the Vice- 
Admiral, and receive the order of their course of Master 
Hall, Chief Pilot of the fleet, as he shall direct them. 

‘ A short prayer, with a psalm, was used every four hours, at the 
changing of the watch, as the glass was ‘clearino-’ (running-out). 
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There were orders as to what should happen in case of 
accident, watchwords if ships should sight each other in the 
night, what to do in fog and calm, what to do on sighting 
land at night, the divisions that the fleet should form itself 
into if they met with enemies. And last: 

15. If there happen any disordered person in the fleet, 
that he be taken and kept in safe custody until he may con¬ 
veniently be brought aboard the Admiral, and there to 
receive such punishment as his or their offences shall de¬ 
serve. 

Signed by me, MARTIN FROBISHER. 
Best, regarding the articles, says, ‘Our General well 
understood the office of a soldier and an Englishman, and 
knew well what the necessity of the sea meaneth.’ 

It was a great year in English sea history. Drake was 
already ‘a thousand leagues to southward’ on his journey 
round the world. Frobisher assembled his ships at Harwich 
at the end of May and sailed this time by the south of Ire¬ 
land for his goal; and he sailed in honour, for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth just before he left gave him ‘a fair chain of gold’ to 
hang about his neck. 

They made a fast passage and took possession of Frisland, 
calling it West England. Dropping down its coast, they 
cleared the southern extremity of Greenland and headed for 
Queen’s Foreland, the seaward sentinel of the complex of 
Meta Incognita. It was a bad season for ice. A contrary 
wind had held up a great procession of bergs, and the straits 
were a mass of glistening pinnacles and vast sheets of floe. 
With a courage that is almost incredible Frobisher led his 
fleet of little craft into the heart of that white wilderness. 
The place was a confusion of current and tide and wind- 
driven ice. Lanes opened and the little ships stole through 
them. Lanes closed and the ships were nipped. The Dennis 
of 100 tons, one of the ‘big’ ships of the expedition, ‘re- 
r/'ived such a blow with a rorl^ of ice th'^t she sant' down in 
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sight of the whole fleet’. Frobisher’s standing orders brought 
swift aid. Her men were picked up, but much of the pre¬ 
fabricated house that was to have sheltered the hundred 
colonists went down with her. 

Then a south-east gale came up and blocked their way 
to the open sea. The veteran Gabriel, to windward of the 
main fleet, slipped clear. The gale piled up the ice across 
the open water, and the fleet was embayed. Best reaches his 
highest levels of description in his account of those grim 
hours: 

But as in greatest distress men of best valour are best to 
be discerned, so it is greatly worthy commendation and 
noting with what invincible mind every captain encouraged 
his company, and with what incredible labour the painful 
mariners and poor miners, unacquainted with such extremi¬ 
ties, to the everlasting renown of our nation, did overcome 
the brunt of these so great and extreme dangers. For some, 
even without board upon the ice, and some within board 
upon the sides of their ships, having poles, pikes, pieces of 
timber, and oars in their hands, stood almost day and night 
without any rest, bearing off the force, and breaking the 
sway of the ice with such incredible pain and peril, that 
it was wonderful to behold; which otherwise no doubt had 
stricken quite through and through the sides of their ships, 
notwithstanding our former provision; for planks of timber 
of more than three inches thick, and other things of greater 
force and bigness, by the surging of the sea and billow, 
with the ice were shivered and cut in sunder, at the sides 
of our ships, so that it will seem more than credible to be 
reported of. 

On the ice itself men pushed at floes as they came splin¬ 
tering by. From the ships they fended off the bergs. They 
dropped timbers between them and the fangs of the ice. The 
buildings that were to have gone up for the colony disap¬ 
peared under their desperate need. Joists and roof-timbers, 
uprights and planking were fed to the grinding jaws of the 
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northern ice. It is hardly possible to imagine the terror of 
that time, but at last ‘it pleased God with His eyes of mercy 
to look down from heaven to send them help in good time’. 
A wind from the north-west came and freed the ice, and the 
fleet clawed into open water, battered, broken, but still 
afloat, and ‘as men nothing yet dismayed’. 

Actually they had been forced to the southward with the 
ice, and the strait that they were now heading into was not 
Frobisher Strait but Hudson Strait to the southward of 
Meta Incognita, the broad channel that leads, when the ice 
clears, to Hudson Bay. There was immense conflict of 
opinion in the fleet about it. A strong current was carrying 
them, and they took heart from that, for it seemed clear that 
it must pour into open water on the other side. Fog came 
down, and they lost touch with one another. Some of them 
got to the southward and saw land on the port hand. They 
were persuaded in the end that this was a new waterway, a 
new channel, but there was still the matter of the colony, 
and they turned back and headed for the open sea again. 

They reassembled at the Queen’s Foreland. Some of the 
men were shaken now. They declared that they ‘would as 
lief be hanged when they came home, as without hope of 
safety seek to pass, and so perish among the ice’. Frobisher 
could deal with incipient mutiny. He did—the fleet went on. 

On July 31st he reached Countess of Warwick Sound, 
well up the north side of Incognita. Frobisher still believed 
it a chain of islands and there he anchored, and there the 
Michael and the Gabriel, those two veterans of the coast, 
were already safely moored. The chaplain held a service of 
thanksgiving, and the miners landed. There was much ore 
on Countess’s Island. Frobisher issued rules for government 
upon the shore, which were proclaimed with trumpets, and 
they got down to the question of a permanent settlement. 
The fortress house that they had brought was lost, part of 
it with the Dennis, part of it in the ice. With the timber that 
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remained they could build a shelter, but the carpenters and 
masons wanted two months for the work, and, because of 
the delays, it was clear that they could only have four weeks 
at most to mine and load and sail. The colony was aban¬ 
doned. 

They mined. They filled the ships with ore. They worked 
a dozen places and a score of mines. They performed 
prodigies of effort and energy, and they left finally at the 
end of August. Frobisher had called a meeting of his cap¬ 
tains and gentlemen. He had put before the meeting the 
choice whether they were to go on with the exploration to 
the westVv'ard or to return. The meeting voted to return, 
and Frobisher accepted it. 

They clawed out of the straits in an onshore gale that al¬ 
most broke them in the eleventh hour and they got clear, sail¬ 
ing still as a fleet but with some of the ships adrift; and one of 
them, the Busse of Bridgewater, heading across for England 
by herself, discovered an island of her own, ‘a fruitful land 
full of woods, and a champaign country.’ 

It has never been seen again. It is one of the sea mysteries, 
the ‘Sunken island of Busse’. It sank as deep as the Cathay 
Company, for, when the ships came back to England, the 
bubble had burst. The ore in Bristol Castle and the Tower, 
the new ore in the ship’s holds was worthless. There was not 
money enough to pay the men, and Master Lock was 
headed for a debtor’s prison, and Captain Frobisher was 
only saved from the same fate by his friends at Court. It 
was the end of exploration. The Black Stone was Fool’s Gold. 

Frobisher was only forty-five, a young man still for an 
Admiral. He weathered the storm of angry criticism that 
broke inevitably about his head. He had had nothing to do 
^vith the swindle of the assay and he had proved himself a 
master of men and of ships, an Admiral in an age that 
needed Admirab 
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The Court found him employment, but somewhere in the 
recent years—there is no record of it—he had got himself 
married, and a wail comes in this time from ‘your humble 
oratrix Isabell Frobusher, the most miserable poor woman 
in the world'. She had been married to a wealthy husband, 
and he had died, leaving her well off. 

Afterwards she took to husband Mr Captain Frobusher 
(whom God forgive) who hath not only spent that which her 
said husband left her, but the portions also of her poor 
children. .. 

Frobisher seems to have put her money in the Cathay 
Company, and it went north-west with the rest. 

He was broke himself. The old Gabriel—he seems to have 
loved her more than his wife—came up for auction. She was 
valued at eighty pounds. ‘Mr. Frobisher hath bidden for her, 
but ready money is out of the way with him.’ It was. 

He went into the Queen’s service and sailed in command 
of the Foresight under Sir William Winter for Ireland. Ire¬ 
land was at war. A mixed force of Spaniards and renegades, 
backed by the Pope, had landed there. Lord Grey de Wilton 
commanded Elizabeth’s army. Edmund Spenser and Walter 
Raleigh were among his officers. The campaign ended with 
the siege of Smerwick, and Frobisher came back to England 
— once more out of work. 

Don Antonio, Pretender to the throne of Portugal, came 
to England and, after varied political ups and downs, bought 
ships. Frobisher was given a command. But Elizabeth 
countermanded the sailing of the ships, and that venture 
failed. 

There were others, none of them of importance until 
1585, and then in the summer of that year Drake fitted out 
a fleet for the Spanish Main and ‘Captain Martin Frobisher’ 
sailed as Vice-Admiral. They went first to Vigo, but much- 
raided, much-battered Vigo brought them little except a 
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boat-load of church plate and much argument, and they 
went on to the Canaries. Again they found little, but they 
took on water and provisions and slipped down the African 
coast to the Cape Verde Islands. At Santiago Drake landed 
a thousand men, and Lieutenant-General Carleil captured 
the town without a shot being fired, ‘taking such spoils as 
the place yielded’. It was not much. Santiago and Porto 
Praya were burnt. 

They had theh revenge. 

There was plague in the towns, and when the fleet was 
well across the Atlantic on the way to Dominica in the 
Leeward Islands men began to die. Three hundred were 
dead of ‘extreme hot burning and continual agues’ before 
they put into St. Christopher’s and spent their sorry Christ¬ 
mas. Drake accepted the loss but he did not permit it in any 
degree to alter liis plan—and his plan was nothing less than 
the capture of San Domingo in the island of Hispaniola. It 
was a project immeasurably bold. San Domingo was heavily 
fortified, difficult to approach. Frobisher captured a small 
ship and found a Greek pilot in her who was prepared to 
talk. They discovered the soft spot of San Domingo, and 
Carleil landed weU clear of the city and attacked it from the 
land while Drake and Frobisher feinted against the main 
defences. ‘Within one hour space the English ensign set on 
the tower of St. Domingo.’ 

For a month they held it while they bargained with the 
Spaniards, for they found in the city no store of treasure— 
the Spaniards mistrusted even their great strongholds now— 
and day after day as they parleyed and came to no decision 
they wrecked a new section of the city to force the Spaniards’ 
hand. At last the Spaniards agreed a ransom. It was not 
much, but Drake knew that fast ships had carried the news 
of his attack to Spain. He could not wait. 

They went on to Cartagena—Cartagena de Indias. With 
an astonislnng feat of seamanship Drake took his fleet in 
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through a narrow passage and flung Carleil and his men 
against the city from the rear. The Spaniards had put up 
heavy barricades of wine casks filled with earth beyond the 
gates. ‘Down went the butts of earth and pell-mell came 
our swords and pikes together, after our first shot had given 
their volleys, even on the enemy’s nose.’ They carried Car¬ 
tagena. 

But again there was little of treasure, little of loot, and 
again the Spaniards bargained. In the end, with the ‘army’ 
and the ships decimated by plague and fever, the English 
agreed to terms and sailed away. 

Drake had had tremendous ambitions. He had planned 
to take Porto Bello and strangle the Spaniards by a land 
expedition from the Chagres to Panama. It might have 
broken the power of Spain in the Indies, but Drake’s own 
power was battered—not by his loss in battle but by plague 
and fever. He sailed north instead after a council of his cap¬ 
tains had concluded ‘that it is better to hold sure as we may 
the honour already gotten, and with the same to return 
towards our gracious sovereign and country .. .’ 

There was no great profit in the enterprise, but Frobisher 
had done well in his new role. He moved thereafter to the 
‘Lowland Sea’ to become the first Admirtil of the Dover 
Patrol, to hold the narrow seas against the recurring threat 
of the Duke of Parma’s armies, the ever-present possibility of 
an invasion of England. And slowly, gradually, Spain built 
up the power of the Invincible Armada. 

Frobisher’s letters during the period are a masterpiece of 
thoughtful strategic appreciation and an even greater master¬ 
piece of spelling. He wrote to the Earl of Leicester: 

My humble dewttye my honorable good Lord att my 
last returne in to Englande I acquanted my Lord AdmeraU 
with the report of the preparassione att Andwarpe and that 
I thought Your Excelince would resave it thynkefuUye if 
the sheps thatt I hadd in the Narrow Saes myeht come tp 
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yo’ Excelince untill there pretince were understande, and 
presintelye my Lorde seinte me to yo’ Excelince dericksione 
for that sarves .. . 

This is one of his more intelligible letters and this was 
written three years before Shakespeare published Henry VI. 
It Wcis written in the age of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. Frobisher was an unlettered sea-captain: he remained 
an unlettered Admiral. They gave him in the end a secre¬ 
tary. There were limits to the patience even of the Admiralty 
of those days. 

In 1588 the great Armada sailed. Philip’s plan for a 
thunderous conjunction of Parma’s armies with the vast 
reinforcement of the Armada came at length to fruition. 
But Santa Cruz, who had created the Armada, was dead 
and Medina-Sidonia was incompetent. The enormous fleet 
crept slowly up to England, formless, ill-led, and unin¬ 
spired, and against it stood Elizabeth’s Navy, manned at 
last in spite of the vacillations of the Virgin Queen. It is 
a much-told story, the story of the fight of the English ships, 
the story of the courage of the Admirals of England— 
Howard of Effingham, Drake, Hawkins and Martin Fro¬ 
bisher. 

Frobisher himself commanded the Triumph. There is 
little information as to the proceedings of the Triumph in 
the first days. Not until the Tuesday when, harassed and 
harried by the English ships, the main weight of the Spani¬ 
ards was off Portland Bill did Frobisher’s chance come. The 
Triumph with five consorts was cut off inshore from the 
rest of the English fleet. Under the eye of Medina-Sidonia 
himself in the San Martin the Spaniards closed in to wipe 
them out. Four great galleasses (they had banks of oars 
as well as saib and were supposed to be tremendously 
manoeuvreable) hammered at the Triumph. She was hope¬ 
lessly outclassed, but with superb seamanship Frobisher 
held her almost yard-arm to yard-arm with the Spaniards 
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and fought them off, the gun muzzles very nearly touching. 
At last the wind changed, and the principal division of the 
English fleet, under Effingham, came down to their aid. It 
precipitated one of the major clashes of the whole long fight, 
for Sidonia, with sixteen galleons, tried to intercept the 
movement. He failed. His flagship was riddled with shot, 
the Holy Banner was rent in twain, and the Spanish fleet 
was thrown into confusion. 

That night the English fleet was reorganized. Next day it 
went into battle in four divisions, and Erobisher commanded 
one of those divisions. All through the rest of that long chase 
he hung upon the heels of the enemy until on July 26th a 
formless, battered Spanish fleet bore up for Boulogne. And 
north of them in mid-Channel on the deck of the Ark Royal, 
the flagship, Martin Frobisher was knighted in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth by Lord Howard of Effingham, High 
Admiral of England. It was the summit of his career, but he 
was no longer an explorer: he was a Queen’s man, a sailor, 
one of the first professional Admirals of England. 

He was still an Admiral when he was wounded at the 
siege of Brest in 1594, leading his men on the scaling-ladders 
over the wall of Fort Crozon. A Spaniard with an arquebus 
fired at point-blank range. Frobisher himself wrote that he 
was ‘shot in with a bullet at the battery along the huckle- 
bone’. The wound, incompetently dressed, turned septic, 
and he went home to Plymouth dying. There he had a letter 
from his Queen; 

Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well: We have seen 
your letter to our Treasurer and our Admiral, and thereby 
perceive your love of our service, also by others your own 
good carriage, whereby you have won yourself reputation; 
whereof, for that we imagine it will be comfort unto you to 
understand we have thought it good to vouchsafe to take 
knowledge of it by our own handwriting ... 

Two days later he was dead. 



CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 

February so, lyyQ. Early in the morning of the aothj 
between ten and eleven o’clock, we saw a great 
number of people descending the hill, which is over 
the beach, in a kind of procession, each man carrying 
a sugar-cane or two on his shoulders, and bread-fruit, 
taro, and plaintains in his hand. They were preceded 
by two drummers who, when they came to the water¬ 
side, sat down by a white flag, and began to beat their 
drums, while those who had followed them, advanced 
one by one and, having deposited the presents they 
had brought, retired in the same order. Soon after, 
Eappo came in sight, in his long feathered cloak, 
bearing something with great solemnity in his hands: 
and having placed himself on a rock, he made signs 
for a boat to be sent him. 

Captain Clerke, conjecturing that he had brought 
the bones of Captain Cook, which proved to be the 
fact, went himself in the pinnace, to receive them: 
and ordered me to attend him in the cutter. When we 
arrived at the beach, Eappo came into the pinnace, 
and delivered to the captain the bones wrapped up in 
a large quantity of fine new cloth, and covered with 
a spotted cloak of black and white feathers. He 
afterwards attended us to the Resolution, but could 
not be prevailed upon to go on board: probably not 
choosing, from a sense of decency, to be present at the 
opening of the bundle. We found in it both the hands 
of Captain Cook entire, which were well known from 
a remarkable scar on one of them, that divided the 
thumb from the forefinger . . , 
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Objectively and without passion James King, Lieutenant 
of the Reiolution, desciibes in his journal the last chapter in 
the story of Captain Cook. In a sense this is the first fruit of 
the work of Captain Cook, the first flowering of the tradi¬ 
tion that he established—the tradition of scientific explora¬ 
tion. Before Cook, exploration was an adventure: after 
Cook, exploration was a science. 

The story of that change lies between the unwrapping of 
the cloak of feathere and the marking of the scar between 
forefinger and thumb as a powder-flask burst in the Straits 
of Belle Isle 10,000 miles away. 

Legend grows about the names of most great men in 
history. Legend has grown about every chapter in the life 
of Cook. He did not enter the Navy by way of the Press Gang. 
He did not lead the boats of the Fleet as they took Wolfe’s 
soldiers to the cliff-foot to storm the Heights of Abraham. He 
did not prepare the charts that led the Fleet itself through the 
dangerous waters of The Traverse below Quebec. But it was 
in the St. Lawrence below Quebec that he first comes into 
history. He performed there beyond all question a work of 
value. By a combination of careful survey and personal 
courage he helped to re-establish the marks by which the 
Fleet sailed. He reconnoitred the ground which the boats 
covered to ensure the passage of the Army and he emerged 
from the campaign with a reputation as a marine surveyor. 

He was the son of a farm labourer, bom at Marton, a tiny 
village in Yorkshire, in r728. His father was a Scotsman, his 
mother a Yorkshire woman. Most of his brothers and sisters 
died in infancy. He worked as the children of a farm worked 
in the eighteenth centiuy until he was taught to read by an 
old lady of the village. He went to the village school. At 
seventeen he was apprenticed to a grocer and haberdasher 
in the little seaport of Staithes. At nineteen he went to sea 
as an apprentice in the Freelove, collier. 
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There are gaps in this record. In the eighteenth century 
no child played between village school and seventeen, 
labourer’s sons did not become haberdasher’s apprentices 
without reason, haberdashers did not begin as ship’s appren¬ 
tices at nineteen. But these things are of no importance. 
Cook went to sea: it is the first established milestone in his 
history. 

He leai'nt his seamanship in the hard school of the east 
coast coal run—Tyne Heads to London River, slanting 
down the south-westers, beating up against the northerlies, 
coastwise work in shallow waters, a punishing life for a 
counter-hand. He was shifted to the Three Brothers belong¬ 
ing to the same firm and the ship broke away from the coal 
trade and went to Dublin and to the Baltic, and in 1752 he 
moved up the Iadder~he became mate of the Friendship. 
This is only four years after he began his apprenticeship. 
Again there are gaps. The rise is faster than the rate of 
custom but it must have been justified. In 1775 he was 
offered command. 

Oddly he refused it to go into the Navy. At the time of 
his transfer there was a ‘hot press’ in being—the press gangs 
were taking up every seaman insight—but there is no doubt 
that he volunteered. As Master of the Friendship he would 
have been immune. 

On 17th June, 1755, he enrolled as an able seaman at a 
‘resort’ in Wapping and a week later he went on board the 
Eagle. His first captain liked the fleshpots of Plymouth and 
Cook spent the summer there. The Admiralty did not share 
the captain’s enthusiasms and he was removed from his 
command and Captain Hugh Palliser was put in his place. 
The appointment is important in its connection with Cook, 
for Palliser was to loom large in his life thereafter. PaUiser 
took the ship to sea and they snatched a number of small 
prizes, and already Cook was on the ladder again. Within 
a month of joining he had been appointed Master’s mate. 
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By the January of the next year he was boatswain and as 
boatswain he had his first command in charge of one of the 
cutters of the blockade. Already he was keeping a journal — 
terse, technical and impersonal. He recorded the fact that 
they ‘gave chace’ and he spelt cruiser without an ‘i’, with 
a ‘z’ and with a ‘w' on succeeding pages. His education 
had still a long way to go. 

I n M ay of 17 5 6 he went a step further: 

chase prov"* a .ship from Santimingo, Load'* w**" Sugar 
& Coffee. Bmp'* Transporting y'= Prisinors in on B"*. Att 6 
[p.m.] I went on to take y' Command of y'^ Triton Prize. 
Att 8 Made Sail. 

In 1757 the Eagle had a small engagement with the 
50-gun Due d'Aquitaine. Otherwise there is little to report 
except that his friends at Whitby had written to their mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, Mr. Osbaldestone, asking if it ivere pos¬ 
sible for a commission to be obtained for Cook. Palliser’s 
answer was that he tvas quite ready to recommend a Lieu¬ 
tenant’s commission but that Cook had not yet sufficient 
service in H.M. ships. A Master’s warrant was a possibility. 
The fight with the d'Aquitaine made necessary an extensive 
refit for the Eagle, the crew was paid off, Cook received his 
warrant and transferred to the sloop Solebay, and a month 
later to the Pembroke, a ship of the line. He was twenty- 
nine years old. 

We were at war with France—not that at sea there was 
an immense amount of difference between war and peace 
at that time, the cold wars of the eighteenth century were 
sufficiently warm, but Pitt was growing active against 
France. Braddock’s expedition in North America had been 
a failure. Pitt now proposed to concentrate the best part 
of England’s strength against Canada and a three-fold at¬ 
tack was devised; from the left flank by the Great Lakes 
and Niagara, from the south by the Hudson and Lake 
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Champlain, from the Atlantic by the Gulf of the St. Law¬ 
rence to Quebec. 

Cook sailed as Master of the Pembroke. The post needs 
explaining. There was at that time a division between the 
fighting officer's and the sailing officers. The Master was 
responsible for the sailing of the ship, the Captain for the 
fighting. 

Cook was in the attack on Louisburg. After it the Pem¬ 
broke lay at Halifax with other ships that had on them large 
numbers of men down with scurvy. This is another point of 
importance. It may well be that what he saw at Halifax at 
that time played a formative part in shaping the care of his 
crews in his three great voyages. 

From Louisburg the Pembroke patrolled the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence and harassed the French settlements of the 
Gaspe. With the squadron she wintered at Halifax and in 
May, with the Fleet and the transports, she helped to seize 
the He aux Coudres. It was 55 miles down the river from 
Quebec, an admirable base, and the work of checking the 
captured French charts of the area was to give Cook the 
beginnings of his reputation, 

Wolfe took Quebec and died: Montcalm died : Bougain¬ 
ville escaped the disaster and went on fighting in Canada; 
and the Fleet dispersed. 

Mr. Cook, Master, superseded and sent on board the 

Northumberland, per order of Admiral Saunders. 

Cook had passed out from the hands of captains to those 
of admirals. 

He is referred to from time to time now as ‘Master Sur¬ 
veyor’ and ‘Master of the Fleet’. For three years from 
Quebec and from Halifax he was at work surveying the vast 
estuary of the St. Lawrence, that inland sea that stretches 
from Newfoundland to the Isle of Orleans. His charts can 
be seen stUl in the National Maritiicne Museum at Green- 
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wich, ‘surveyed by Mr. James Cook’ —clear, authoritative, 
impeccable. 

He received his reward: 

.. . directed the storekeeper to pay the Master of the 
'Northumberland^ fifty pounds in consideration of his inde¬ 
fatigable industry in making himself master of the pilotage 
of the River St Lawrence. 

To this was added a letter from Lord Colville, who 
authorized that payment, to the Board of Admiralty: 

... to inform their Lordships that from my experience oi 
Mr Cook’s genius and capacity, I think him well qualified 
for the work he has performed and for greater undertakings 
of the same kind. 

In 1762 a truce was agreed to and the ships went home. 
Cook’s charts were published almost at once; professionally 
he was established. What of the man? The greatest mystery 
in all Cook’s history is Cook. Everything is known about his 
work, almost nothing is known about the man. He was dis¬ 
charged from the 'Northumberland in 1762 on November 
iTth. By December 21st he had met, courted and married 
Elizabeth Batts of ‘ye Parish of Barking in ye County of 
Essex, Spinster’. From this it emerges that he could move 
fast when occjision arose, but little is known about either his 
courtship or his relationship with his wife. Only twice in his 
letters does he mention her. For the rest she is part of his 
private life; it is never permitted to obtrude. 

Little was written of him up to this time. Apart from his 
professional capacities almost nothing can be garnered. He 
was intensely active in duty, he was quiet to the point of taci¬ 
turnity, he had no humour—there are not half a dozen com¬ 
ments that might with imagination be called jests in all the 
million words of his journals—but professionally he had en¬ 
ergy, determination and a vast sense of responsibility. He also 
had, though like his private life it seldom obtrudes, ambition. 
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By March of the following year he was at sea again. 
Commodore Thomas Graves, Governor of Newfoundland, 
urged that the coasts of that island should be properly sur¬ 
veyed and that Cook, who had done some of the work 
already, should complete it. Cook arrived with Graves and 
his staff in June. For five years he examined the Newfound¬ 
land coasts in summer and came back to the Mile End Road 
in winter to complete his fair charts and work up his figures. 
Palliser, his old captain, succeeded Graves to the Governor¬ 
ship, and Cook moved from the position of trusted subor¬ 
dinate to that of friend. 

In 1764 there is an entry in the log of the Grenville ; 

August 6: P.m. Game on board the Gutter with the 
Master who unfortunately had a large powder [flask] Blown 
up and Burst in his hand, which shattered it in a terrible 
manner, and one of the people that stood hard by suffered 
greatly by the same accident. Having no surgeon on Board 
bore away for Noddy Harbour where a French fishing ship 
lay. At 8 sent the boat in for French surgeon at 10 the boat 
Returne** with the Surgeon. 

Cook’s thumb was almost severed from the forefinger in 
that explosion. The scar that remained ran ‘the whole length 
of the metacarpal bone’ of his right hand. Nothing in the 
ship’s log indicates that Cook ceased work for a day. He does 
not mention the accident in his own journal. 

If his reputation was established before, he was established 
now as a man, the friend of the Governor, the authoritative 
surveyor. For another three years the work went on. Cook, 
apart from brief periods of leave at Christmas-time, spent 
his winters in intense application to the work of preparing 
his fair charts, and as each set of charts was received and 
published his reputation increased. 

In 1766 he found time to observe an eclipse of the sun 
from the little rock of Burgeo Island. He had taught himself 
surveying, he had taught himself mathematics; now he 
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taught himself astronomy. The results were sent to the Royal 
Society and collated by Dr John Bevis, who from them cal¬ 
culated the longitude of Newfoundland, hitherto not accu¬ 
rately determined. This was another milestone in Cook’s life. 

On 15 November 1768, having in the last hours of the 
passage home dragged ashore in the mouth of the Thames 
estuary—there is something of a Greek irony in this strand¬ 
ing—Cook moored at Greenwich. His log as a surveyor 
ends. He was to become an explorer. 

The Peace of Paris saw the return to France of a sub¬ 
stantial amount of captured colonial teiritory but England 
had developed a taste for new acquisition. Africa was known 
at least as to its coasts; the Ameiicas were known; Asia was 
an old book, much thumbed: there remained the Pacific. 
The world had knotvn the measure of the Pacific since a day 
in 1522 when thirty-one starved men returned to tell the 
King that Ferdinand Magellan, page to Queen Leonor, had 
crossed the silent sea and died upon the Philippines. But the 
necessities of the winds and the conservatism of Spain had 
kept that knowledge limited. The Spanish ships that fol¬ 
lowed Magellan went westward in his track: they came 
back by a circuit to the northward, taking advantage of the 
westerlies. They knew what lay upon those tracks and that 
was nothing but barren reefs and a scattering of islets fringed 
with palms—and that was all that the world had learned of 
the Pacific. 

The Dutch had worked at the western end. They had dis¬ 
covered Australia, they had sighted New Zealand. The rest 
was blank and in the empty spaces men placed a Southern 
Continent. Marco Polo was in part to blame for it with his 
tremendous stories of I.oracn and Pentam and Beach, the 
continent of gold and spices, the lands of aromatic drugs. 
Someone, said the Lords of the Admiralty, should go to find 
those lands. 
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Alexander Dalrymple was an expert on the great South 
Sea. He was—he insisted with emphasis on the fact—the 
intellectual discoverer of the Great Southern Continent. He 
could even de-limit it with considerable authority. There 
had been a time when men believed it began with the great 
land mass that lay under the Eastern Indies, but Abel 
Tasman had sailed his tiny ships south of Anthoonij van 
Diemen’s landt (Tasmania) and fetched across the Tasman 
Sea to a land of high mountains that he called Staten landt, 
which is now New Zealand. Australia by that voyage was 
established as an island. The connoisseurs of the Southern 
Continent began its outline now along New Zealand’s coast. 
From there, they said, it stretched up to the north-east and 
curved to fall away in a long diminishment to the latitudes 
below Cape Horn. There were the gold, the spices, and the 
drugs. 

It is difficult for us at the remove of two centuries to 
project ourselves into the minds of men like Alexander 
Dalrymple, 

a proper person to send to the South Seas, having a parti¬ 
cular turn for discoveries, and being an able navigator and 
well skilled in observation. 

There is no doubt as to his sincerity. He believed in the 
Southern Continent with the force of a religion and so did 
thousands of men like him—you can see it in the charts. 
Only two years before Cook sailed on his first voyage there 
was an admirable map published that shows the continent 
rearing like a mountain peak into the emptiness of the 
Pacific. Remember, no one had passed that way. But there 
were reports of men who claimed to have seen at least the 
fringes of it. Davis, the buccaneer, reported it in the latitudes 
southward of Easter Island. Fernandez de Quiros, Men- 
daha’s chief pilot, believed that it began in the centre of the 
South Pacific. The natural philosophers of the eighteenth 
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century considered that a land mass was necessary in the 
south to balance the world upon its axis. Dalrymple had 
made a study of the early voyages. He determined to become 
the physical,as well as the intellectual discoverer of the Great 
South Land. His chance came when the question of observ¬ 
ing the transit of Venus—-the movement of the planet across 
the face of the sun—was mooted. 

The Royal Society—young, ardent and energetic—sent 
a memorial to King George III for help towards an expedi¬ 
tion to observe the transit. The whole world was enthusiastic 
about this business: the Russians were observing it in eight 
places; the French, the Spanish, the Danes and the Swedes; 
but the Royal Society knew that if a point of observation 
could be established on the other side of the world the results 
might be of incalculable value. One of the things that it 
would help to determine was the precise distance of the earth 
from the sun. 

It would cast dishonour upon them should they neglect 
to have correct observations made of this important phe¬ 
nomenon, 

said the senders of the memorial. They estimated that it 
would cost £4,000 apart from the ship and the King agreed 
to give them that sum. The Admiralty agreed to provide a 
ship. The Royal Society agreed to send Dalrymple. 

But Mr. Dalrymple had ideas. He would go, but not ‘on 
any other footing than that of having the management of 
the ship intended for the service’. And that the Admiralty 
could not stomach. There were precedents. Halley, the 
astronomer, had commanded one of the King’s ships in 
1698 and had provoked a mutiny. Dampier had endured 
another. The appointment of Mr. Dalrymple, said their 
Lordships, would be ‘entirely repugnant to the regulations 
of the Navy’. 

Dalrymple’s plan was to observe the transit of Venus and 
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after that to discover the Southern Continent—and that also 
was the Admiralty’s plan. The transit to them was a pretext 
rather than the major object. They were taking a strong 
interest in the Pacific and so were other people. ‘Foul 
Weather Jack’ Byron had made a voyage across the Pacific 
in 1765. Wallis had been sent out on his return and had 
discovered Tahiti. Carteret, separated from Wallis in the 
Straits of Magellan, had worked across to the south of 
Byron’s track. The French had sent out Bougainville. 

Whoever found and seized the new continent would have 
trade with it, and with the trade would come, inevitably, 
tremendous accessions of sea power. 

The new voyage was one of a series but it needed a man 
with particular qualifications—a sailor approved by the 
Admiralty, an astronomer acceptable to the Royal Society. 
James Cook had observed the eclipse of the sun off New¬ 
foundland and had a proven record of survey work. He was 
proposed for Dalrymple’s place by the Secretary to the 
Navy, Mr. Philip Stephens. Palliscr warmly recommended 
him. Cook was introduced to the Royal Society and they 
accepted him as their observer, and on 25 May 1768, he 
became a full naval officer for the first time, Lieutenant 
James Cook flis ship was a Whitby collier—the wheel had 
turned full circle. Whether he chese her or not is immaterial. 
He knew the type and he trusted it. She was just over three 
years old, the Earl of Pembroke. They altered the name to 
the Endeavour, Bark, the first of the splendid names that 
Cook’s ships bore, and they began to fit her out. 

Cook’s expedition was the best equipped that had ever 
left England. There are four reasons for this: the Admiralty 
for once was not in its proverbially mean mood; the leader 
of the expedition was a man of experience who knew what 
he wanted; the eighteenth century was an era of prodigious 
experiment; and lastly Mr. Joseph Banks, ‘a gentleman of 
£6,000 per annum estate’, had joined the expedition. Banks 
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is one of the great names of the eighteenth centuiy; even in 
an age when men of wealth habitually made themselves 
scientists and collectors and authors and musicians, he 
towers. He was a friend of Lord Sandwich and an early 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He had studied botany from 
boyhood and he had a keen and brilliantly inquiring mind. 
With him he brought Dr. Solander, a naturalist who had 
trained under Linnaeus. He seems to have spent about 
£10,000 of his own money on equipment and the pay of 
the scientific party, and he brought with him every kind of 
instrument. 

They have all sorts of machines for catching and pre¬ 
serving insects; all kinds of nets, trawls, drags and hooks for 
coral fishing; they have even a curious contrivance of a 
telescope, by which, put into the water, you can see the 
bottom at a great depth, where it is clear ... 

Banks brought with him as well artists and another 
naturalist and four servants, and he brought a friendship 
that lasted through the rest of Cook’s life. 

Saturday, July 30, 1768, weighed from Gallions, and 
made sail down the river... 

says Cook’s journal. 

Gallions Reach is to-day lined with wharves and the 
grey angularities of commerce, but its broad waters still 
hold all the romance and glory of the early voyages. From 
Gallions Reach the seamen of England went out to all the 
world. 

Cook sailed the Endeavour down London River to the sea 
and they took departure from Plymouth on August 26th. 
Few of the details of his outward voyage are of importance 
but there is one small matter that commands attention. At 
Funchal in Madeira, where he anchored to take in a stock 
of wine, a sailor and a marine were flogged ‘for refusing to 
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eat their allowance of fresh meat’. The punishment is a 
commonplace of the time: the reason for it is remarkable. It 
is the first indication of Cook’s absolute determination to 
keep his ship free from the horrors of scurvy. Eveiything that 
he could do before he sailed he had done; every preventive 
measure that he could discover he had adopted. At the very 
earliest moment he took the opportunity to impress on the 
minds of his men—and on the backs of one sailor and one 
marine—the fact that regulations for the prevention of 
scurvy were meant to be observed. Through all his three 
voyages the theme recurs endlessly. 

They called at Rio and were inhospitably received. Cook, 
high-tempered when occasion demanded, accepted the stu¬ 
pidities of the Portuguese Governor with a reasonable philo¬ 
sophy. He had one object only—to get the ship ready again 
for sea. Everything else was subordinate to the overriding 
necessity. They spent Christmas at sea a little north of the 
River Plate. ‘The people,’ says Cook’s journal, ‘were none 
of the soberest’. 

They sighted the coast of Tierra del Fuego, south of the 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan, on ii January 1769, 
and anchored in Success Bay. It did not impress them. Cook 
wrote of the Fuegeans: 

They are perhaps as Miserable a sett of People as are this 

day upon Earth. 

Banks was a little more enthusiastic. He led a scientific ex¬ 
pedition ashore and learnt abruptly his first lesson in explora¬ 
tion. The party misjudged the distance of their objective—the 
top of a range of hills—they misappreciated the difficulties of 
the terrain and they failed to watch the weather. They were 
caught by snow and benighted. Solander, the botanist, col¬ 
lapsed in the snow and tried to sleep; Buchan, the artist, 
had a fit; and Banks’ two negro slaves collapsed and died. 
Cook, not knowing where they had gone, was unable to 
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help. The party reached the ship next morning considerably 
distressed. 

The Endeavour had luck with the Horn. They went 
round in easy weather and Cook was able to make accurate 
observations and to plot much of the complex islands above 
the Horn, but at the Cape itself he had fog. On January 
26th he sailed into the Pacific. His instructions for the first 
part of the voyage were detailed and definite. He was to 
make for the latitude of King George’s Island—Otaheite, 
Tahiti as it is known to-day—at a point weU to the eastward 
of the group, and run down the latitude to the island itself. 
It was a long run. Banks grew immensely bored. The En¬ 
deavour was slow. There is an excellent model of her which 
shows a bluff-bowed, full-bodied, heavily-buUt collier typi¬ 
cal of the period. Cook has left on record his requirements 
for an exploring ship: she must be small, she must not 
draw too much water, she must be strong and she must be 
able to take the ground. The Endeavour filled every one 
of those qualifications. In speed he had no interest. What 
he wanted was a ship that would keep going in all circum¬ 
stances. 

Banks found it difficult to occupy his time, but that period 
ended on April 4th. 

A steady fresh Trade and clear weather. At half past 
ten a.m, saw land bearing south, distance three or four 
leagues. Hauled up for it, and soon found it to be an island 
of about two leagues in circuit and of ah oval form, with 
a lagoon in the middle, for which I named it Lagoon 
Island. 

This was Cook’s first Pacific atoll, but there was no land¬ 
ing place that they could use and they passed the palm-trees 
—the island was Vahitahi in the Tuamotu archipelago— 
and on the evening of April loth they sighted the peak of 
Tahiti 
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Cook was pleased to have made his landfall. He was 
infinitely more pleased with another matter: 

At this time we had but very few upon the sick list, and 
these had but slite Complaints. 

He had arrived at Tahiti and defied the scurvy. Bougain¬ 
ville had reached there with thirty-four men desperately 
sick. Three months was the longest that it was believed pos¬ 
sible for a crew to stay at sea without the disease breaking 
out. Cook was eight months from England, four and a half 
months out of Rio. He had used all his remedies but he had 
used a great deal more—discipline, advice, example, per¬ 
sonality. He got his crew to take sauerkraut, which they had 
never met before, by example; he got them to take portable 
soup—it looked like a transparent glue—by the same means; 
he even got them to take wort, a species of beer made from 
malt. 

Whatever you give them out of the common—although 
it be ever so much for their good—it will not go down, and 
you will hear nothing but murmurings against the man that 
first invented it; but the moment they see their superiors 
set a value upon it, it becomes the finest stuff in the world 
and the inventor an honest fellow. Wind easterly. 

He had conquered the scurvy and he was arrived at his 
first destination. For nearly two centuries Cook’s secret in¬ 
structions were missing, lost in the astonishing intricacies of 
the Admiralty’s filing system. They have been published 
now. 

By the Commisioners for executing the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, etc. 

Whereas we have, in obedience to the King’s commands, 
caused His Majesty’s Bark, the Endeavour, whereof you are 
commander, to be fitted out in a proper manner... 

The preamble is rotund and excellent. It deals with all 
the first part of Cook’s proceedings. It tells him that he is 
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to have the material brought back by Wallis, the maps and 
the journals, to help liim at King George’s Island, and it 
follows that up immediately with a paragraph which says: 

You are to endeavour by all proper means to cultivate a 
friendship with the natives, presenting them with such 
trifles as may be acceptable to them ,. . But as Gapt. Wallis 
has represented the island to be very populous, and the 
natives to be rather ti-eacherous than otherwise; you are to 
be cautious not to let yourself be surprised by them, but to 
be constantly on your guard against any accident. 

Cook translated those instructions for the simpler under¬ 
standing of his crew. Paragraph one of his standing orders 
at the island reads: 

To endeavour by every fair means to cultivate a friend¬ 
ship with the natives, and treat them with all imaginable 
humanity. 

And so to the Endeavour came off canoes by the hun¬ 
dred, decorated, loaded with coconuts, cairying a people 
who laughed and shouted, who bore green branches in sign 
of peace and who welcomed those members of his crew 
who had been with Wallis as old friends. 

Cook’s handling of his first island is exemplary. He estab¬ 
lished a station on the shore to house his instruments for the 
observation of the transit of Venus, enclosing it in a small 
and well-planned fort, having first consulted local preju¬ 
dice and ownership. Banks showed almost from the start a 
special capacity for dealing with the islanders. Trade was 
regulated; relationships were established with the chiefs; 
Cook attended ceremonials, took part in feasts, entertained. 

There were occasional troubles. Almost always they arose 
out of the inextinguishable passion of the natives for petty 
theft. They stole everything: they stole Cook’s stockings 
from under his pillow when he slept ashore; they tried to 
steal the anchor; they stole—and this was of importance— 
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the special quadrant that had been put on board by the 
Royal Society and that was essential to the observations. 
Banks got it back minus some small parts and recovered 
those in turn, but the quadrant was never the same again. 
Buchan, the artist, died and was buried at sea to avoid 
offending the natives. Cook started almost at once the survey 
of the island; and the carpenters and the sail-makers, the 
riggers and the rest began the work on the ship. 

The date of the transit of Venus was 3 June 1769. Cook’s 
journal records: 

June 3. This day proved as favourable to our purpose as 
we could wish. Not a cloud was to be seen the whole day, 
and the air was perfectly clear, so that we had every ad¬ 
vantage we could desire in observing the whole of the pas¬ 
sage of the planet Venus over the sun’s disk. 

But he was not content with the observations of himself 
and Mr. Green, the other observer appointed by the Royal 
Society. He sent one party, under Lieutenant Gore, to Eimo 
Island, and a third, under Lieutenant Hicks, to the south¬ 
eastern end of Tahiti. With the end of the transit ‘at 
3” 22' 10" P.M.’ the first part of Cook’s mission was com¬ 
plete. There remained the second part. 

Additional secret instructions to Lieut. James Cook. 

Whereas the making of discoveries of countries hitherto 
unknown and the attaining of knowledge of distant parts 
which though formerly discovered have yet been but im¬ 
perfectly explored, will redound greatly to the honour of 
this nation as a Maritime Power, as well as to the dignity 
of the Grown of Great Britain.. . and whereas there is 
reason to imagine that a continent or land of great extent, 
may be found to the southward of the tract lately made by 
Gapt. Wallis in His Majesty’s ship the Dolphin ... You are 
to proceed to the southward in order to make discovery of 
the continent above-mentioned ... 

He was not only to discover it but he was to employ him- 
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self diligently in exploring it: he was to observe the nature 
of the soil, bring home minerals and valuable stones; note 
the genius, temper, disposition and number of the natives; 
and ‘take possession of convenient situations in the country 
in the name of the King of Great Britain.’ Failing the Con¬ 
tinent, his course would bring him to New Zealand. He was 
to—for the first time a faint doubt seems to creep into the 
mind of the Admiralty—‘explore as much of the coast as 
the condition of the Bark, the health of her crew and the 
state of your provisions will admit of.’ Even the Board seems 
to have realized that by then he might be a little worn. 

He careened Endeavour—hove, her over on her side— 
immediately after the transit and found to his satisfaction 
that the ship was undamaged by worm. When the last of 
the rigging was set up he sailed to the westward, exploring 
the rest of the islands. The group he named after the Royal 
Society that had set this voyage afoot, calling them the 
Society Islands. He had time to spare, it was still winter in 
the south and his crew, he says, candidly and without com¬ 
ment, was weakened by venereal disease contracted from 
the island women. He gave them a month to recover. 

On August 16th he set course for the south. Their Lord- 
ships had told him to search along latitude 40 for the 
Southern Continent. On September 2nd his journal says: 

Very strong gales, with squalls of wind, hail, and rain. 
At 4 P.M., being in the lattitude of 40° 22' S., and having 
not the least visible signs of land, we wore, and brought to 
under the foresail, and reefed the mainsail, and handed it. 

For a whole month he ran to the westward, keeping in 
cold weather and brutal winds. There was no Southern 
Continent. The whole enormous land mass that weighted the 
end of the geographers’ world was a fiction. There was 
nothing there but ‘some albatrosses and pintado birds’. 

On October 7th one of the ship’s boys, Nick Young, 
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sighted the eastern coast of New Zealand. No white man 
had ever seen it before and there was still the chance that 
New Zealand might be the upward-jutting pinnacle of the 
Southern Continent—it might trend away to the south-west 
and the ice. It is clear that Cook himself never thought so, 
but Banks still clung to some of the illusions of the philo- 
sophei's. They closed the coast and turned towards the 
south. Cook found no harbour and turned north again. 

On January and he fixed with extraordinary accuracy the 
position of Cape Maria van Diemen, the northern cape of 
New Zealand. Then he began to coast down the western 
side, charting the bays and headlands as he passed. 

On January 14th he ran into a deep indentation in the 
western coast believing it to be the mouth of a large bay. 
Searching for a cove in which he could careen the ship— 
she was very foul again by this time—make good his rigging, 
and take in water, he found Cook’s Strait, the channel that 
divides the North Island of New Zealand from the South. 

They cleaned the ship and passed through the Strait, and 
even then Banks and the Continentalists would not let him 
rest. They pleaded with him to head north again until he 
reached the point at which he had turned before, and so 
the name Cape Turnagain came into the atlas. Then he 
went south to defeat the notion that the South Island at 
least must be the promontory of the Continent. In six 
months of patient, careful survey he circumnavigated both 
islands to complete a chart of 2,400 miles of coast-line that 
stands to this day a monument to his seamanship, his reso¬ 
lution and his integrity. 

It was an anxious six months. The Maoris were not the 
easy people of the islands of the Great South Sea. They 
were ready to fight at the drop of a hat. That he survived 
six months of that coast with only one incident of any weight 
is one of the most remarkable tributes to his leadership. He 
developed a technique of his own in dealing with ‘savages’, 
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and over and over again it worked. A charge of bird-shot 
was the earnest of the power of his firearms. The Maoris 
learnt that lesson, and they learnt too the re\'erse of the 
medal—the instant friendship that met friendliness. 

At the end of March the survey was complete, both 
islands had been circumnavigated and the ship had been 
careened again. Cook called a council of his officers. There 
were three alternatives; he could go home by way of Cape 
Horn; he could return by way of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and he could go over to Australia, coast up its unknown 
eastern sea-board, make certain whether' a strait existed be¬ 
tween there and New Guinea, and go to Batavia to refit and 
take in stores. 

The first voyage, if he car’iied it out at low enough lati¬ 
tudes, would scotch finally the legend of the Southern Con¬ 
tinent, for a gap still existed between the diagonal on which 
he had come up from Cape Horn to the Society Islands and 
the track that he had made south from there: but his ship 
was in no condition for a foul-weather passage of that 
length without refit. He himself had no quahns : 

... and as to a Southern Continent, I do not believe any 

such thing exists, unless at a high latitude. 

The voyage direct to the Cape was again a bad-weather 
passage and the winds were foul. The council was in favour 
of the passage to Australia and Batavia, and so was 
Cook. 

They set out across the Tasman Sea on 31 March 1770. 
On April 19th they sighted ‘the east coast of New Holland’, 
and coasting up towards the north, they saw smoke along 
the land. On April 2gth they anchored off the entrance to 
a harbour wliich they called Sting Ray Bay and which Cook 
later renamed Botany Bay because of ‘the great quantity of 
plants Mr Banks and Dr Solancler found in th is place’. And 
in Botany Bay they met the first Australian aborigines. 
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Patiently, methodically. Cook worked up the coast, making 
his survey as he had done in New Zealand. By June they 
were in an area of coral inside (though they did not know 
it) the Great Barrier Reef. At no time in his history does 
Cook’s brilliant seamanship show more clearly than in this 
period. In the maze of the coral he worked up the coast 
with his boats sounding ahead and on either side of him, 
bringing his ship to anchor at times with all sail set because 
of danger ahead, feeling his way literally by hand through 
the most fantastic waters of the world. At night he anchored 
or stood out to sea to safe depth. 

On June i oth he was standing out for safety. 

...Before lo o’clock we had ao and ai fathoms, and 
continued in that depth until a few minutes before 11, when 
we had 17, and before the man at the lead could heave 
another cast, the Ship Struck and stuck fast. 

They were 12,000 miles from home. They were in seas 
where no man had sailed before and where no man was 
likely to come after them perhaps for many years. The ship 
was spiked on a coral reef, and the boats were in no way 
large enough for her crew. This was the very eye of danger. 
It is in moments like tliis that leadership and example play 
their vital part. Cook, it is quite certain from all the accounts 
that survived the voyage, remained calm and clear-thinking 
throughout the crisis. 

They clewed up sail, got the boats over the side and 
sounded round the hull. The ship was on the edge of a bank 
of coral that shoaled to the north-west. They laid out their 
anchors to the southward and hove taut on the cables. They 
sent down the yards and the topmasts. But all the while the 
Endeavour was driving farther and farther up the coral, 
working brutally in the swell. They jettisoned stores that had 
been condemned and began to get the stone and iron bal¬ 
last out of the hold. They opened the fresh-water casks 
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and let the water run into the bilges and pumped it out. 
There were six guns on the main deck, and they hove these 
overboard. And still the ship worked on the fangs of the 
coral, grinding and crashing against the pinnacles. 

All through the night they fought to lighten her, but when 
dawn came she was hard on the reef and she had struck 
almost at the very top of the high tide. Her position seemed 
hopeless. At eleven o’clock, when the tide made again, they 
began a desperate effort to work her clear, but the daylight 
tide off the Australian coast is less than the night and though 
they toiled until they dropped at the capstans, though the 
cables came bar-taut under the hot Australian sun, they 
made no headway. The ship was last. 

It was certain now that she was spiked through the bot¬ 
tom somewhere. Cook had the terrible choice of ferrying his 
men in to that lonely, unknown coast in the boats or making 
one last effort with the night tide. But the choice was made 
bitter by the knowledge that even if with the rising ^vater 
they slid her off, she might sink under their feet in the deep 
water, the holes that the coral had gouged in her hull being 
too wide for the pumps to handle. 

It was not in Cook’s nature to take the lesser way. All 
through the afternoon they continued their efforts to lighten 
her by every means that they could—floating the spars — 
pumping, pumping, pumping. At four o’clock it was low 
water. Part of the coral bank was exposed now. The situa¬ 
tion seemed beyond hope, for there was no more than a 
three-foot rise to the tide, but in the late afternoon it began 
to make. They were keeping level with the leaks by this time, 
with everybody taking his turn at the pumps. Darkness 
came, and suddenly at nine-thirty: 

... the ship righted, and at 10 hove afloat. Veered away 
on the stream cable and small bower and bro’t the best 
bower and coasting anchors ahead in 15 fa’m water, muddy 
ground. 
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She was afloat, and this was the most temble moment of 
all, for until she was afloat they had no way of telling how 
badly she was hurt. This was the moment when the water 
might come roaring into the ship from places that had been 
blocked by the coral against which she lay. Cook had already 
evolved in his mind a plan to beach her again on the coral 
if she showed signs of sinking, to beach her and to build 
from such timbers as they could save a small ship in which 
all of them might make their way to safety. 

At once they found that she was making water faster than 
the pumps could clear it, much faster than would allow 
them to work their way in to the distant shore. But Mr. 
Monkhouse, one of the midshipmen, had been in a ship 
damaged in the same way and had seen her ‘fothcred’ with 
a tarpaulin covered in tar and oakum. While the water 
gained on the desperate pumps they covered the spare sail 
with tar, covered the tar with wool and oakum and dragged 
it with ropes under the ship against the leak—that was 
fothering. The water rushing in carried the sail with it, 
jamming it against the broken planlcs; at the end they found 
that one pump was enough to deal with the leak that re¬ 
mained. The boats were sent away to the mainland to find 
a beach where they could careen her and make good the 
damage. On June 14th they took her in to the mouth of 
Endeavour River, and, after twice touching the bar, they 
warped her in to the beach. 

Banks says of the affair: 

No grumbling or growling was to be heard throughout 
the ship, not even an oath—though the ship was in general 
as well furnished with them as most in His Majesty’s service. 

Everything that could be moved was taken out of the ship 
on to the beach, and she was hauled as high up on the sand 
as they could get her. When her bows were clear they made 
an examination at low tide. The sheathing had been tom 
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away from her bottom, the false keel was gone, a wide hole 
was broken clean through her planking, and in that hole 
was jammed a piece of coral. It had saved the ship. If it had 
fallen out as they came clear of the reef, no pumps, no fother- 
ing on earth could have dealt with the water. 

On the coast they lived like Crasoes while the carpenters 
worked at low tide on their repairs. Boats went out and 
found a reef where the turtles came ashore, and caught goo 
pounds of fresh meat the fust day. Banks and his scientists 
made e.xpeditions. One of the seamen came in from a walk 
inland with the tale of an animal 

. . . about as large and much like a one-gallon cagg, as 
blade as the devil and had two horns on its head; it went 
slowly, but I dared not touch it. 

It was a wallaby. They discovered the first kangaroos, 
they saw alligators in the rivers and they saw dingos. They 
made friends at last with the aborigines and some of these 
visited the ship. They had no use for trade goods, but small 
fish that had been caught attracted them. Next day they 
came back. Immediately they demanded a turtle that was 
lying on deck, and, when it was refused, they bolted from 
the ship, ran towards the camp, and using torches made of 
bundles of dry grass they set fire to the scrub to windward. 
Cook and Banks were forced to shoot to stop them. One 
barrel of small shot was enough. 

It took them almost two months to make good the damage 
of one night upon the coral. In those two months Cook with 
his small boats made an elaborate survey of the area about 
Endeavour River. On August 4th they went out through 
water that they knew. For six days Cook held on to the north 
through reefs and shoals and islets that seemed to become 
with each day more menacing. On the i ith they were 
almost completely embayed, but from a high island, which 
he had climbed, Cook saw what seemed to be clear water to 
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the outer edge of the reef. He sent his pinnace to make a 
survey, and following the course that she had marked he 
took Endeavour out to the open sea 

.. . which gave us no small joy, after having been in- 
tangled among Islands and Shoals, more or less, ever since 
the 26th May, in which time we have sailed above 360 
leagues by the lead without ever having a leadsman out of 
the chains, when tire ship was under sail, a Circumstance 
that perhaps never hapened to any ship before ... 

For three days they sailed to the northward in the open 
sea. It was imperative not to get too far from the land, for 
Cook was anxious to determine the passage between Nor¬ 
thern Australia and New Guinea. On the third day, with 
the land in sight, the wind failed them. The course of the 
ship had been parallel to the reef, but now it curved across 
their track and there was a heavy swell running. 

At once there began one of the most fantastic struggles 
in the history of exploration. The pinnace was under repair 
and the remaining small boats had not weight enough to 
tow the ship, and with every moment it became certain she 
was being set in to the outer edge of the reef. The sea itself 
was calm except for the swell. Up those smooth flanks she 
lifted and down their slopes she plunged, and always she 
came in nearer and nearer to the ocean face of the Barrier 
reef, working from the outer silence to the thunder of the 
surf. In the small boats they strained with an absolute des¬ 
peration at the oars without effect. On the deck of the 
Endeavour they struggled with an equal desperation at the 
pinnace to make her float so that her weight could be added 
to the towing. They got her into the water, and stUl the 
Endeavour lumbered in towards the reef. 


At this critical juncture, when all our endeavours seemed 
too little, a small air of wind sprung up .. . With this, and 
the assistance of our boats, we could observe the ship to 
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move ofF from the reef... but in less than ten minutes we 
had as flat calm as ever, when our fears were again renewed, 
for as yet we were not above two hundred yards from the 
breakers. 

In a silence broken only by the roar of the surf against 
the coral they drifted back again. Then Cook saw a gap in 
the reef a mile from them, hardly more than the length of the 
ship in width. With another drift of wind they got down to 
it and found the tide ‘gushing out like a mill stream’. It 
carried them a quarter of a mile from the breakers. For 
hours they fought this strange and unreal combination of 
utter silence and of thunder, and at last in the middle of the 
afternoon a light breeze and the ship’s boats took them in 
through another gap of the reefs and they anchored in the 
shoal water inside in desperate thankfulness. 

Peril or no peril. Cook determined to follow up the coast 
inside the reef for the rest of the way. On August 22nd he 
cleared the northernmost point of Australia and passed 
through Torres Strait. He claims only that he confirmed the 
uncertain belief that a strait was there, and, working through 
the Timor Sea, he made Batavia. As with New Zealand, the 
coast of New South Wales—he abandoned the name New 
Holland —was mapped with superlative accuracy. 

On October iith he anchored in Batavia roads. ‘Upon 
our arrival here I had not one man upon the sick list.’ He 
had had eight deaths in the course of two and a half years, 
almost the whole of it spent away from civilization. None 
of the deaths was due to scurvy. It is the tragedy of Cook’s 
first voyage that disaster reached it almost at the end and 
only when its work was done. While they waited in Batavia 
for the Dutch shipwrights to repair the battered hull fever 
struck them, and after fever d->'sentery. ‘We left in the con¬ 
dition of an hospital ship besides the loss of seven men.’ The 
sickness went with them: at one time there were only twelve 
men fit for duty; Green and twenty other men died; Banks 
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and Solancler, desperately ill, recovered; and of the ninety- 
four men who left England only fifty-six returned. 

But on 12 July 1771, Goolds journal records: 

Winds at S.W., a fresh gale, with which we ran brisldy up 
Channel. 

The three-year voyage was done. 

Despite a letter to the Admiralty that is a masterpiece of 
modesty and understatement, 

Although the discoverys made in the Voyage are not 
great . . had we been so fortunate not to have run ashore, 
much more would have been done... I presume tliis Voy¬ 
age will be found as compleat as any made to the St. Seas 
on the same acc*’... 

Cook’s voyage was recognized at once as a triumph. He 
even received a certain amount of lionizing in society. For 
his infinitely-travelled goat, which had sailed first with 
Captain Wallis, Dr. Johnson wrote an epigram; 

Perpetua ambita bis terra praemia lactis 
Haec habet altrici Capra secunda Jovis.^ 

. .. You, Sir, may perhaps have an epick poem from some 
happier pen than, Sir, 

Your most humble servant 

SAM JOHNSON 

But most important of all—there was a new expedition 
afoot. There was still the one gap in the South Sea that he 
had not visited and there was the South Atlantic. Dal- 
rymple and the enthusiasts for the Continent were not yet 
defeated. 

' Tl» epigram translated ‘by a friend’: 

In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 

This Goat, who twice tire world had traversed round, 
Deserving both her master’s care and love, 

Ease and perpetual pasture now has found. 
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Cook, preparing for the fresh expedition, had a new 
authority. In 1768 he was a surveyor: in 1771 he was a 
fledged explorer. He told the Admiralty this time that he 
would need two ships. The memory of twenty-three hours on 
the reef off Australia was burned deeply in his mind. The 
quiet noon off the edge of the surf was etched perhaps 
deeper stdl. But his opinions cis to the type of ship were 
strengthened—he would have Whitby colliers again. En¬ 
deavour had been sent off with stores to the Falkland 
Islands. Two new Wlritby colliers were bought: one of 462 
tons, which received the name Drake', the second of 386 
tons, called the Raleigh. Then some qualms as to the feelings 
of Spain arose and the names were altered: they became 
Resolution and Adventure. 

Banks was to sail in Resolution. Banks too had come back 
with new ideas. His personal suite was increased—this time 
he would take musicians to sea with him as well. He was 
determined not to be bored in the long, slow passages be¬ 
tween discoveries and he was detemiined to have his com¬ 
forts. Resolution’s upper-works were altered completely to 
suit his demands. Cook did not think the alterations would 
work —but Cook dealt with facts, not theories; he said 
nothing and waited. Resolution went down the river and 
her pilot said that she was crank and he would not go with 
her beyond the Nore. She was taken in to Sheemess and the 
new works were removed. Banks demanded a larger ship, 
and the Admiralty, content with Cook’s judgment, refused 
it. Banks declined to sail. Throughout this turmoil Banks 
never quarrelled with Cook—it is a measure of both men— 
but Cook sailed with a German naturalist named John 
Rheinhold Forster, his son George and an artist, William 
Hodges, in place of Banks’s party. 

There was one other change on the scientific side that was 
of the first importance. The Board of Longitude placed on 
the ships ‘four timepieces, or watch machines’. The Board 
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of Longitude had been established to find means of deter¬ 
mining longitude at sea with ease and accuracy. Observa¬ 
tional methods in use were diflficult and inaccurate, clocks 
and watches were unreliable in the conditions of sea-keeping 
and the fluctuating temperatures of sea voyages. Enormous 
prizes were offered for a sea-going timepiece that would be 
accurate enough to determine longitude. One of the four 
‘watch machines’ put on board was ‘made by Mr. Kendall 
on Mr. tiarrison’s principles’. 

Resolution and Adventure sailed from Plymouth on 13 
July 1772. Cook’s orders once again were to search for the 
Southern Continent, but this time he was to begin to the 
south of the Cape of Good Hope, looking for Cape Circum¬ 
cision. Cape Circumcision had been discovered by Captain 
Bouvet, a Frenchman. Like every other appearance of land 
in the south, it was hailed as a part of the great, rich 
Southern Continent. 

Cook went south from Cape Town, and patiently work¬ 
ing his way down through the gales of the roaring forties, 
he penetrated at last into the Antarctic Circle. There was 
no land, but he found ice, he found bitter cold, he found 
endless, unceasing gales. This was the first time that man 
had ever gone inside the Circle. His crew seems to have 
taken it in its stride. The Forsters, his new scientists, took 
it badly. The honour had no appeal for them and the cold 
had got into the very marrow of their bones. Cook appears 
to have disregarded their discomforts as he disregarded his 
own. 

For two years he searched for the Southern Continent. 
Driven north in the Antarctic winter, he made wide sweeps 
across the Pacific, but as soon as the weather improved he 
was thrusting south again. At one time, sighting New Zea¬ 
land, he wrote: 

.. .having been 117 days at sea; in which time we had 

sailed 3,660 leagues, without having once sight of land ... 
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No wonder the Forsters were quarrelsome, no wonder that 
Banks, far back in England, had insisted on taking his 
musicians with him to while away the time and had baulked 
at the primitive accommodation of the Resolution ! 

Cook parted company with Adventure early, losing her in 
a gale in the gloom of the south, but he had arranged a 
rendezvous in New Zealand. There he picked her up again 
only to lose her once more. He came back to Cape Town by 
himself, still searching, still recording, still surveying. 

Again it was a masterpiece of a voyage. Again he had 
proved that it was possible to keep his crew free of scurvy. 
Adventure^ without his personal leadership, had not been 
so fortunate. He himself at one tune, however, had been 
dangerously ill and was saved only because they slaughtered 
the one dog on board to give him fresh meat. On 29 July 
1775, three years after leaving England, he came in to 
Plymouth Sound. 

Harrison’s ‘watch machine’ was seven minutes forty-five 
seconds slow when they passed Rame Head after more than 
a thousand days. 

The results of this second voyage were less spectacular 
than those of the first. It is possible that they were of even 
more lasting importance. It was finally proved that there 
was no rich exploitable land to the south. If there was land 
at all, it was a brutal, bitter country of perpetual ice and 
snow. That was the first result. The second was that the 
Harrison chronometer had solved for all time the problem of 
the accurate calculation of longitude at sea. It was to change 
the whole theory and practice of navigation. 

The rewards this time were wider: Cook was made Post 
Captain, he was given a sinecure post at Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital, medals were struck in his honour, and he read papers 
to the Royal Society. The Great South Sea was known. 


He could have stayed at home and collected honour and 
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profit by his writings, but in a letter to the Admiralty from 
the Gape there is a phrase that is the absolute key to the 
inner nature of the man: 

I, who had ambition not only to go further than any man 
had ever been before, but as far as it was possible for man 
to go . .. 

Early in February, 1776, he was invited to dine with Lord 
Sandwich to meet the two men who had had so much to do 
with the shaping of his career. Sir Hugh Palliser and Mr. 
Secretary Stephens. The Admiralty was proposing to send 
another expedition to the Pacific, but this time not to the 
south—the North-west Passage had come into men’s minds 
again. Cook had been consulted about the preparations, 
now at the dinner they told him of the difficulty of finding 
a commander, and he leapt to his feet and said that he 
would go. On February loth he hoisted his pennant in the 
Resolution at Deptford. 

The plan was an elaborate one. An independent expedi¬ 
tion was to work simultaneously from the east to try to 
find tlu'ough Hudson Bay a passage to the western coast of 
North America, a coast unknown to Englishmen since 
Drake had passed that way two centuries before. Cook was 
to examine the coast from Oregon to Bering Strait, search¬ 
ing for a passage leading towards Hudson Bay. Failing a 
route to the Atlantic he was to try to find the north-east 
passage along the coast of Siberia. 

His second ship on this voyage was the Discovery, another 
Whitby collier, commanded by Captain Charles Clerke. 
There was no scientific party this time. Cook had had 
enough of scientists; his surgeon could look after science 
and Lieutenant King could look after astronomy. The For¬ 
sters on the last voyage had been a nuisance—a nagging, 
irritating foreign body in the ship’s complement. They had 
not Ii'^ed the. mid wp'^tber and Con>- b^d m-'de them endure 
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an astonishing amount of it. They had quarrelled with every 
soul on board, and they had fought vigorously and vituper- 
atively over the publication of a malicious account of the 
voyage after their return. Cook seems to have been happier 
with seamen. 

On 12 July 177^) Resolution and Discovery SciUzd to find 
the last secret of the Pacific—the North-west Passage. The 
ships (Cook confesses it himself) were sometlnng like Noah’s 
Ark; he carried cows and goats and sheep; he added horses: 
he carried back Omai, an islander from Tahiti; and he went 
the well-known route down to the Gape. 

His stature had grown once more: he was not now merely 
a discoverer—he was the great figure of the age in explora¬ 
tion. France and Spain, at war with England, sent orders to 
their captains that he was not to be hindered in his purney- 
ings. 

From the Cape he went south for a steady wind and to 
look a second time for Kerguelen and the Crozets. He found 
them, and went on over the old familiar stamping ground— 
Tasmania, New Zealand, the Islands. Omai and the cattle 
were put ashore after various difficulties. He left the Society 
group in December, and on 18 January 1778 he sighted 
Kauai in the Hawaiian group and made with that sighting 
the last of his great island discoveries. 

There is a strange and rare beauty about Hawaii, but 
Cook was bound for the north. He spent a fortnight only in 
the group and then he stood over for the mainland of North 
America at the prescribed point, and with all his customary 
care and energy began his examination of the coast. He 
poked in and out of unknown sounds and channels, he 
traded with the Indians, he found evidence of Russian 
traders, he reached the rugged chain of the Aleutians and 
he passed into Bering Strait. Nowhere was there a channel 
giving across the continent to the Atlantic. 

On August C|th he was in the narrows off the ‘western 
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extremity of all America hitherto known’. He went through 
and began to work to the eastward, crossing the Arctic 
Circle. The Resolution became the first ship ever to pene¬ 
trate the cold fastnesses of the south and of the north, and 
on August 16th his journal says: 

At half-past two we tacked, close to the edge of the ice, 
in twenty-two fathoms of water, being then in the latitude 
of 70° 41'; not being able to stand on any farther. For the 
ice was quite impenetrable, and extended as far as the eye 
could reach. Here were abundance of sea-horses; some in 
the water but far more upon the ice. 

The ice had halted him in the north as it had in the south. 
He sailed back and, because he was Cook and not a lesser 
man, he thrust at once over towards the west, trying to find 
the passage that might lie between the ice and the cold 
brutalities of the Siberian coast; and there, too, he was 
blocked. 

Aug. 29. The season was now so far advanced, and the 
time when the frost is expected to set in so near at hand, 
that I did not think it consistent with prudence, to make 
any further attempts to find a passage into the Atlantic this 
year, in any direction; so little was the prospect of succeed¬ 
ing ... the object uppermost in my thoughts was, how I 
should spend the winter, so as to make some improvements 
in geography and navigation. 

His first duty was to his ship. He left the fogs of the Aleu¬ 
tians behind him and went south again to take in fresh food 
and recuperate in the Sandwich Islands. On November 25th 
he made his landfall at Maui, a new island in the group. 
There was no harbour that he could find and he dropped 
down to the vast volcanic mass that is Hawaii, immense, 
magnificent, snow-capped. He worked down to its north¬ 
eastern coast and slipped round it, surveying it with care, 
until, on 17 January 1779, anchored in Kealakekua Bay 
on thf western side of the.' 'Hud, 
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At daybreak on the 16th, seeing the appearance of a bay, 
I sent Mr Bligh, with a boat from each ship, to examine it, 
being at this time three leagues off. Canoes now began to 
arrive from all parts. We had the most satisfying proofs of 
their friendly intentions; for we did not see a single person 
who had with him a weapon of any sort. . . The next morn¬ 
ing ... at eleven o’clock in the forenoon we anchored in 
the bay, in thirteen fathoms’ water .. . The ships continued 
to be much crowded with natives, and were surrounded by 
a multitude of canoes. I had nowhere, in the course of my 
voyages, seen so numerous a body of people assembled at 
one place. For besides those who had come off to us in 
canoes, all the shore of the bay was covered with spectators, 
and many hundreds were swimming round the ships like 
shoals of fish. We could not be more struck by the singu¬ 
larity of this scene; and perhaps there were few on board 
who now lamented our having failed in our endeavours to 
find a northern passage homeward, last summer. 

There is one more sentence in Cook’s journal. Referring 
to the Sandwich Islands he ended; 

... to enrich our voyage with a discovery which, though 
the last, seemed, in many respects, to be the most impor¬ 
tant that had hitherto been made by Europeans throughout 
the extent of the Pacific Ocean. 

There is a curious fitness in this last entry, a feeling of 
reward that this man who had done so much should have 
ended his life in such a moment of fulfilment. For, as he 
wrote these last words, his life was very near its close. He 
died in a sense because he had become a god. 

The thousands who swam in a naked brown shoal about 
the ships, who swarmed over them so that they heeled dan¬ 
gerously from the weight, who laughed and sang and 
brought to them bread-fruit and coconuts, fish and yams 
and taro, believed that he was the high god Lono come back 
from the sea. Of the ships they said: 
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They are islands; they are forests that have moved out 
into the sea. 

Of their people they said: 

The men are white—their skin is loose and folding— 
their heads are strangely shaped. They are gods, volcanoes, 
for fire and smoke issue from their moutlis... Their bodies 
are full of treasure. 

On January 24tli Lieutenant King, whose journal takes 
up the tale from Cook, says: 

The next day, about noon, the king, in a large canoe, 
attended by two others, set out from the village, and 
paddled towards the ships in great state. Their appearance 
was grand and magnificent. In the first canoe was Terree- 
oboo and his chiefs, dressed in their rich feathered cloaks 
and helmets, and armed witlr long spears and daggers; in 
the second canoe the venerable Kaoo, the chief of the 
priests, and his brethren with their idols displayed on red 
cloth. These idols were busts of a gigantic size, made of 
wickerwork, and curiously covered with small feathers of 
various colours, wrought in the same manner as them cloaks. 
Their eyes were made of large pearl oysters ... 

They paddled round the ships, surging, and went ashore, 
and Cook followed them. 

The king rose up, and in a very graceful manner threw 
over the Captain’s shoulders the cloak he himself wore, put 
a feathered heknet on his head, and a curious fan into his 
hand. 

They brought offerings. They brought red cloth and 
wrapped him in it, then they led Irim to the moral, the sacred 
terrace, the resting-place of the idols. At the summit of the 
terraced pyramid the priests presented him to the wooden 
idols and made him an offering of a pig that had been given 
previously to these carven figures. Then they entlmoned him 
on the scaffolding that surmounted everything, and while a 
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priest supported one of his arms and the King supported the 
other, they draped him in red cloth afresh, the priests chant¬ 
ing and making offerings of food. All the while the wind sang 
through the fronds of the palm trees, the hot air of the 
mountains enveloped them and the sound of the sea was in 
their ears. 

There was no one to see these things, for in the villages 
and along the beaches the tabu was on, the few they saw 
between the houses lay flat at their approach, and Cook 
went back to the ship a god in proper form. 

But gods who come back from the sea may become a 
burden. Cook’s ships stayed on day Eifter day. They traded 
fairly, giving to the Hawaiians treasures of iron and 
implements and ornament, but they seemed to have ex¬ 
hausted the primitive economy of the place. There was evi¬ 
dence that it was time for them to go. When Cook an¬ 
nounced the date of departure there appears to have been 
relief. In one last tremendous act of hospitality or perhaps 
of homage, the people filled the ships with pigs, with fruit, 
with nuts; and Cook sailed. 

On February 7th began a train of circumstances as ines¬ 
capable, as inevitable, as remote as the ordered tragedy of a 
Greek play. In a brisk gale Resolution sprung her foremast. 
There was no close anchorage apparent so they were forced 
to run back for Kealakekua. Cook put in with reluctance. 
The bay itself was empty when he arrived and the people 
kept away, but the chiefs came at length, and though the 
old friendliness was not re-established, there was no trouble. 
They unshipped the mast and got it ashore to their old camp 
so that the shipwrights could work on it. The sailmakers 
took the tom sails ashore. 

For two days there were no incidents but only a sense of 
unfriendliness and unease, then a watering-party was inter¬ 
fered with. That trouble was checked but Cook went ashore 
to find out what had happened. He ordered the marines to 
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load with ball in. case of further disorder. Almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards a brawl broke out in the Discovery. It was 
the old, inevitable, ineradicable trouble of the Pacific —petty 
theft, the natives had stolen the carpenter’s tongs. That too 
was dealt with. A whole series of minor incidents followed, 
ebullitions of irritability. In the darkness after the last of 
them Cook said: 

I am afraid that these people will oblige me to use some 
violent measures, for they must not be left to imagine that 
they have gained an advantage over us. 

Cook’s record in dealing with new people is unparalleled 
in the history of exploration. This was the judgment of a 
firm paternalism. 

In the night there was a little trouble at the camp and at 
the ships the cutter was stolen from her moorings. Cook pre¬ 
pared a landing party of marines and went ashore. King 
went to the encampment; Lieutenant Williamson came in 
with Resolution’s launch. 

Cook had determined upon a tactic that he had used over 
and over again for the recovery ol stolen property and for the 
quelling of trouble. He had decided to seize the king and 
hold him as hostage. He was received with the marks of 
respect to which he had become accustomed. Terreeoboo 
was prepared after debate to come with him and then, at 
the last moment, the king’s wife protested. The minor chiefs 
joined her in her protests. Terreeoboo was made to sit down 
thirty yards from the beach and a crowd gathered. Lieuten¬ 
ant Phillips, in command of the marines, drew up his party 
at the water’s edge. The crowd grew menacing, but still 
Cook was in command of events. He decided to abandon the 
attempt to get Terreeoboo off against opposition and with¬ 
draw to the ships, and at this critical moment another inci¬ 
dent took place across the bay. Boats from the ships posted 
to blockade the canoes had fired on some that were attempt- 
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ing to get away and a chief of the first ranh had been killed. 
At once the temper of the crowd grew dangerous. Tlie 
women and the children were sent away. The men began to 
put on their war mats. 

Cook’s trust in the power of the musket was established 
by years of island venturing, by hundreds of incidents. The 
noise alone was enough. One barrel of his gun was loaded 
only with the small-shot that he had used so consistently and 
so profitably with the Maoris. 

A man with a large iron spike in one hand and a stone in 
the other came up and threatened him. Cook warned him 
and when he became more insolent, raised his musket and 
fired. The small-shot failed to penetrate the war mat: the 
magic of the musket was for a brief and perilous second in 
abeyance. It was enough. Stone-throwing began. Cook fired 
his second barrel, loaded with ball, and killed a man, but 
the psychological moment was past. The marines opened 
fire but before they could reload they were rushed by the 
natives and four of them were killed. Cook himself, by this 
time at the water’s edge but still facing the crowd and hold¬ 
ing them by the force of his personality, turned round to call 
the boats in, and, with his face away from them, his power 
for an instant failed. He was stabbed in the back. Almost in 
the same breath he was struck on the head and as he fell 
he was stabbed over and over again. They crowded on him, 
hacking blindly as he lay face downwards in the shallows, 
and from that terrible shore Phillips and the marines who 
remained alive, swam off to the boat. 

The story of Captain Cook was ended. There was left 
only that slow, sad procession down the hill after the thun¬ 
der of the guns, the burning of the villages and the fever of 
retaliation were over. 


In this strange succession of events lie all the elements of 
grandeur: the story of a Yorkshire boy who became a sea 
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captain, of a sea captain who became a great explorer, of 
an explorer who solved so much of the remaining mystery 
of the world. Cook, from his journals, from the accounts left 
by his officers and by his men, from even the malice of Dal- 
lymple and the nagging fractiousness of Forster, emerges 
always and inevitably as a great man—steadfast, purposeful, 
determined, single-minded—in the supreme sense of the 
word; a man to whom a task had been given; a man who 
had dedicated liimself to that task; a man who never failed 
in that dedication, not even in the last hot moments on the 
beach of Kealakekua. 



MUNGO PARK 


I had been informed, that a gentleman of the name 
of Flonghton, a captain in the army, and formerly 
fort-major at Goree, had already sailed to the 
Gambia, under the direction of the Association, and 
that there was reason to apprehend he had fallen a 
sacrifice to the climate, or perished in some contest 
with the natives; but this intelligence, instead of de¬ 
terring me from my purpose, animated me to persist 
in the offer of my semces with the gi’eater solicitude. 

Disregarding the rolling periods of eighteenth-century 
English, there are here all the elements of mystery and of 
adventure. ‘A gentleman of the name of Houghton ‘ had 
sailed for Africa . .. 

The history of eighteenth-century exploration is full of 
tragedy. On an old globe in my study there is a note against 
the coast of Australia: ‘ M. De la Perouse arrived in Botany 
Bay Jan. 26, 1788, and has not been heard of since he left 
that place.’ Men set out, expeditions began, ships sailed, and 
there was no more word. Who knows what they discovered, 
these phantom explorers, these doomed ships, heading on 
and on into an unknown end ? There were many of them, 
yet there is nowhere any record that their fate deteiTcd the 
men who followed them. Mungo park, wiiting when nothing 
was known of Houghton save that he must be dead, makes 
this clear: ‘ Instead of deterring me, it animated my persis¬ 
tence.’ 
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In all the strange, incomprehensible facets of the character 
of Mungo Park nothing is more puzzling than his choice of 
the River Niger for the passion of his life. He had no con¬ 
nection with Africa. He had touched at its coast only as a 
young doctor in the service of the East India Company. His 
sole previous adventuring had been at Bcncoolen in 
Sumatra. He knew nothing of the darkest of Continents, of 
its peoples, of its terrain, of its difficulties or its dangers, 
nothing save what he might have read—and little had been 
written at this time—nothing save what he might have heard 
from some other trader who had returned or from the men 
of the ships in which he sailed. Yet from the start it is clear 
that this was an overmastering passion. 

Mungo Park was bom in 1771, the seventh of thirteen 
children, on a farm at Fowlshiels, four miles out of Selkirk 
in Scotland. The house (it is a ruin to-day) had three small 
rooms. Three of the elder children were dead when he was 
born. These two facts alone perhaps shaped something of 
the incomprehensibility of his character. Life on a lowland 
farm in the closing decades of the eighteenth century was a 
dour, bitter struggle, its physical hai-shness made no softer 
by the straitness of its puritanism. Yet out of that back¬ 
ground sprang a stream of astonishing men. The part played 
in the world outside Scotland by the young men of the 
period is hardly to be measured. In the surge and spring of 
the Industrial Revolution with all its amazing consequences 
for Britain their names stand high among the leaders. 

Mungo Park left the narrow home at Fowlshiels. His 
parents had hoped that he would enter the Church. As a 
boy he was solemn, silent, and immensely self-contained. He 
was always head of his class. The ambition of the good Scots 
family was for a son in the manse, but Mungo Park rejected 
the possibility; he ‘had no call’. He was apprenticed to a 
doctor, Thomas Anderson of Selkirk, and with him he 
studied until he was ready to go to Edinburgh. 
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Just as he was preparing to leave Edinburgh his brother- 
in-law, James Dickson, nurser^'man and seedsman of 
Hammersmith, came north to Scotland and persuaded the 
young Park to go with him on a botanizing tour of the High¬ 
lands. There is no account of that tour; neither of the men 
wrote of it anything that has survived: and yet it is impor¬ 
tant in the life of Mungo Park, for it is the first indication 
of any real urge to move about, to see and find out things 
for himself. It is important even more because for the first 
time it gave the boy contacts with the outside world. James 
Diclcson was a nurseryman at Hammeremith but he was also, 
in the vital fashion of the time, one of the founders of the 
Linnaean Society, the gi'eat botanical authority; he had 
published a little book on flowerless plants; and he had the 
friendship and the respect of the lively scientific world of 
London. To him somewhere on the travels Park confessed 
that he had no liking for the life of a Scots doctor. 

Sir Joseph Banks, the friend and fellow-voyager of Cook, 
had just completed a botanizing lour of the Hebrides. Dick¬ 
son arranged a meeting between him and Park. The dour 
young Scot was difficult to help. He went home to Fowlshiels 
again jobless and unhappy—and yet it was Banks who 
helped liim in the end. 

While he was in Scotland an offer arrived of a post as 
surgeon on the East India Company’s ship Worcester. In 
1792 he sailed with the ship to Sumatra. Not much is known 
of that voyage either save some letters of an incomparable 
priggishness at its beginning, and that in the shallow waters 
of Bencoolen his newly-aroused scientific interest had as¬ 
serted itself. Pie had discovered and described eight new 
fishes: to fill in the long voyage home he devised a mono¬ 
graph on his researches for the Linnaean Society. He was 
away a year. 

In that year ‘a gentleman of the name of Houghton’ 
went forward out of the knowledge of men. Houghton was 
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commissioned by the English African Association. Sir Joseph 
Banlcs had founded the Association in 1788. Africa, un¬ 
known except for its borders, was a challenge to men of Iris 
mind. One part of that challenge was the River Niger. 

Can a river be a mystery ? 

The Niger was Icnown lo Europe certainly as early as the 
days of Herodotus. He described it, with his habitual in¬ 
accuracy, as ‘dividing Africa as the Danube does Europe’. 
He thought that it was an eastward-flowing branch of the 
Nile. 

In the seventh century the men of Mohammed, surging 
across the isthmus of Suez, reached the western limits of 
Africa. Some of them went north over the narrows of the 
Straits of Gibraltar to conquer Spam. Some of them went 
south across the great sands of the Sahara. Ibn Mahommed 
al Idrisi’s map in 1153 shows the river, though—like Hero¬ 
dotus—he thought that it branched from the Nile. Ibn 
Batuta, that greatest of Mohammedan explorers, actually 
reached Timbuktu in 1353 and went down the river to 
Songhay. 

The Portuguese, settling along the coast in the fifteenth 
century, picked up report and rumour of it. Characteristi¬ 
cally they compounded those rumours with the known facts 
of the Gambia and rested content that tliis unknown Niger 
of the interior was in fact the head water of the river that 
came to the sea below Cape Verde. 

The Portuguese faded away, and the English took over 
the castle-factories of the coast. The slave trade grew with 
the rise of the sugar industry in the West Indies. The impor¬ 
tance of the interior of Africa grew with it. It was the source 
of the slaves; it was the source of ivoiy; it was, above aU, the 
country of Timbuktu, and Timbuktu, as all men were 
aware, was roofed with gold. 

Banlcs was moved by a spirit of pure inquiry. His fellow 
on the African Association, the Bishop of Llandaff, was 
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moved by the first stirrings of Abolitionism. Lord Rav^^don 
was an eighteenth-century philosopher. Some others of the 
members of the African Association had an eye both for 
learning and for the possibilities of trade. 

Immediately on the formation of the Association 
Ledyard, an American, was tentatively commissioned to 
explore the area. He proposed to cross the desert from Libya, 
but he died in Cairo while his mission was preparing. An 
Englishman named Lucas was its second choice. Lucas 
had been a slave in Morocco. He knew at least the northern 
end of the country. He actually made a start from Tripoli 
to follow the central caravan route that skirts the Great Erg 
—■the sand desert—on its way to Kano. Five days after the 
start he turned back following a skirmish with Arabs. Major 
Houghton was the third emissary of the Association. He 
sailed to the Gambia, was helped by Dr. Laidley of Pisania, 
a slave agent of the coast, and went up the river into the 
vague interior. By 1793 the Association knew that he too had 
failed. It proposed a fourth attempt. 

Park was living in London with Dickson, his brother-in- 
law. He knew the gossip of the learned societies. Sir Joseph 
Banl« was approached. His previous knowledge of the young 
man, Park’s monograph on the Bencoolen fish, his youth, 
his energy, his medical experience, all helped the choice. He 
was accepted and told to prepare at once to leave for Africa. 

Being favoured by the Secretary of the Association, the 
late Henry Beaufoy, Esq., with a recommendation to Dr. 
John Laidley (a gentleman who had resided many years at 
an English factory on the banks of the Gambia), and fur¬ 
nished with a letter of credit on him for £200, I took my 
passage in the brig Endeavour, a small vessel trading to the 
Gambia for bees-wax and ivory, commanded by Captain 
Richard Wyatt... 

His instructions were clear and simple. He was to pass 
from the coast to the Niger ‘either by the way of Bambouk, 
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or by such other route as should be found most convenient’. 
He was to ascertain the course, the source, and the ultimate 
destination of the river. He was to endeavour to visit the 
towns and villages of the neighbourhood and, above all, he 
was to go to Timbuktu and Houssa. Thereafter he was to 
letura to Europe as he saw fit. 

The instructions were clear. They were not detailed—no 
one in England knew the details. 

The Endeavour sailed from Portsmouth on 2a May 1795, 
and thirty days later anchored off Jillifree on the northern 
bank of the River Gambia. 

The Gambia is one of the great trade highways of Westem 
Africa, The kingdom of Barra carried out an extensive 
commerce with the interior by canoe, trading salt for ivory, 
gold dust and Indian corn. The king of Banra was powerful 
enough to impose heavy duties on all European ships using 
the river. The people of Barra were sophisticated enough 
to be ‘commonly very noisy and very troublesome—begging 
for every thing they fancy with such earnestness and impor- 
‘ tunity, that traders, in order to get quit of them, are fre¬ 
quently obliged to grant their requests’. Park was having 
his first lesson in the African way of life. 

The Endeavour paid her dues at Jillifree and went on up 
the river. Park began to leam something of the flora and 
fauna of the country—sharks at the river entrance, ‘alli¬ 
gators’ and hippopotamus which ‘might with more pro¬ 
priety be called the river-elephant, being of enormous and 
unwieldy bulk’, and fish, none of which were known in 
Europe. He also learnt such local subtleties as ‘cheating 
money’ (concealed commission) and he began to leam the 
local language. 

The Endeavour went up the river as far as Jonkakonda, 
and messengers were sent from there to Dr. Laidley, sixteen 
miles farther up at Pisania. The first stage of his adventure 
W'“’ oypr. He h-’d reached the h-oe from which he wf'*’- com- 
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missioned to search out and solve the mystery of the Niger. 

Pisania was a village only. There were three white inhabi¬ 
tants—Dr. Laidley and two brothers named Ainslie. The 
traders were on excellent terms with both the local king and 
the general population, and the bulk of the trade in slaves, 
ivory and gold was in their hands. Laidley seems to have 
been an intelligent man with an adequate knowledge of local 
languages and of the customs and the geography of the 
area. Of the Ainslies Park himself says little: perhaps they 
could not penetrate his cold exterior. Whether he got on 
with them or not, however, he was destined to stay at Pisania 
for five months. This was the beginning of the rainy season, 
the period when the river would rise so that canoe traffic 
became dangerous, difficult, and at times impossible; when 
the tracks that linked village to village, kingdom to kingdom 
became a marsh treacherous and impassable; when the 
ground was soaked endlessly day after day by the tumultous 
tropic rain. 

Methodically Park began to enlarge his knowledge. He 
studied from the very first the Mandingo language. Western 
Africa was split linguistically into a hundred fragments but 
Mandingo was the trading language. It would carry him up 
the great main traffic arteries and far into the interior. Pie 
began to examine local customs, local habits, local foods and 
agriculture. His notes are voluminous and, for a young man 
of no real scientific training beyond his medical work, of a 
remarkable accuracy. 

At the end of his first month he was hit inevitably by 
fever. Getting up before he was properly recovered to make 
an observation of an eclipse of the moon in order to establish 
the longitude of Pisania, he suffered a relapse. For almost 
the whole of August he was confined to the house. In mid- 
September he had a second relapse and his journal shows 
traces of the depression that seizes most newcomers to 
Africa. 
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To his local studies he added attempts to find out some- 
tiling of the area of his search. The slave caravans were run 
by black merchants whom he calls ‘Slatees’. Diligently he 
applied himself to them. The results shocked him. The 
Slatees contradicted each other with a consistent inaccuracy. 
For the first time he came up against the African genius for 
untruth. It was clear that they were hostile to his purpose, 
but he went on questionmg. 

The great rains came and the river rose, but on October 
6th the floods reached their high-water-mark. From then on 
to the beginning of November there was a slow fall. His 
fever had disappeared. The air around him grew dry, the 
paths hardened, the tracks had become passable. The hai'- 
vests were in and provisions were cheap and plentiful. It was 
time for him to go. At his request Laidley made arrangements 
for him to travel up country with a returning coffle, a slave 
caravan that had traded its slaves at the coast for merchan¬ 
dise and was going back to the interior. But almost at once 
Park decided that the Slatees of the caravan, like those he 
had questioned earlier, were hostile to his intentions. He dis¬ 
covered too that the date of their departure was, like all 
things African, completely uncertain. At the last moment 
he made up his mind to dispense with the protection of the 
caravan and travel with a small party of his own. 

It numbered she in all and its composition is of some in¬ 
terest. There was his own negro servant Johnson, who as a 
boy had been taken as a slave to Jamaica, who—freed in 
Jamaica—had gone to England, learnt to speak English, 
and who had retuined after many years to his own country. 
He was hired at a payment of ten bars monthly for him¬ 
self and five bars a month to be paid to his wife during his 
absence. 

The bar was the unit of payment in Western Africa at 
that time. The name derived from the fact that one of the 
first and most valuable articles of trade had been iron, and 
n 
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values were computed in multiples of a bar of the metal. 
Rapidly the values were established in other goods, but the 
name hung on. Twenty leaves of tobacco were worth a bar, 
for example. A gallon, half rum and half water, was a bar 
of rum. A slave worth fifteen pounds sterling would be 
valued at a hundred and fifty bars. The monetary value, 
therefore, was in the neighbourhood of two shillings. 

In addition to Jolmson Dr. Laidley provided a slave boy 
named Demba, who was promised his freedom if he be¬ 
haved himself during the journey. With them were two 
Slatees of the Serawoolli people, who were going inland as 
far as a town called Bondu and offered their services up 
to that point, a negro named Tami who had been employed 
by Laidley as a blacksmith, and a free man named Madiboo 
who was making a journey to the kingdom of Bambarra. AH 
four were Mohammedans. 

They travelled on foot, driving donkeys loaded with their 
goods, but Park himself had a horse which cost him seven 
pounds, ten shillings. Tor scientific equipment he had a 
pocket sextant, a magnetic compass and a thermometer. For 
armament he had two fowling pieces and two pairs of pis¬ 
tols; and for trading goods he had beads, amber, and 
tobacco. He had nothing else but a few clothes and an um¬ 
brella. Few expeditions have started into an unlcnown and 
hostile country with less equipment. The most powerful 
weapon in Park’s armament was an unshakable Scots con¬ 
viction that he was right. 

The geography of the western bulge of Africa is relatively 
simple. An alluvial coastal plain gives way to an irregular 
crescent of mountains that more or less follows the outline of 
the coast. From those mountains in the area in which Park 
was moving two great rivers flowed towards the Atlantic: 
the Gambia, which he was leaving, running almost due west, 
and the Senegal, which he was to arrive at after hard travel¬ 
ling, making a sweeping curve to reach the sea above Dakar. 
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Beyond the valley of the Senegal the lush and overwhelming 
luxuriance of the alluvial plain gave way by slow degrees 
to bush country and through bush to desert—the vast, 
empty barrens of the Sahara. From the same mountains, but 
flowing in the opposite direction towards the north-east, ran 
the Niger—but that was still ‘not proven’. The head waters 
of the river of Mungo Park’s dreams are, in fact, barely a 
hundred and fifty miles from the Atlantic on the frontiers 
of Liberia. But Park’s plan involved a long sweep east from 
the Gambia to the Senegal, north-east into the near-desert 
country and then trending down south-east to the Niger; 
five hundred miles as the crow flies, more than a thousand 
miles by the dangerous ways he used. 

Laidley and the Ainslies rode with him for the first two 
days. On the afternoon of December 3rd he said good-bye 
to them at a little village and rode on into the forest. 

I reflected that I had parted from the last European I 
might probably behold, and perhaps quitted for ever the 
comforts of Christian society. Thoughts like those would 
necessarily cast a gloom over the mind ... 

The gloom lasted for three miles. At the end of them 
he was held up by a strong body of natives demanding toll 
money. With considerable Scots enthusiasm Park launched 
himself into an argument that as a non-trader he was exempt 
from toll. Civilization in the area, however, had not pro¬ 
gressed as far as that. He paid. It was another milestone 
on his route, another lesson. He had come up against a cus¬ 
tom that was to break his venture, to bring him in time to 
his indomitable knees. 

The coastal plain between the sea and the Senegal was 
divided into an endless succession of petty kingdoms. A 
large part of the finances of their kings was derived from 
the taxes that they could squeeze out of the caravans that 
passed through their territories. 
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Park marched out of the kingdom of Walk into the king¬ 
dom of Woolli on December 4th and paid taxes. He reached 
Medina, its capital, and gave the king an order on Dr. 
Laidley for three gallons of rum. In return he was ‘ tenderly 
entreated to desist from my purpose of travelling into the 
interior’. Jatta, the king of WooUi, told him that Major 
Houghton had been killed in the ‘eastern country’ farther 
in and that if Park went there he would meet the same fate, 
but in the end he provided a guide and Park’s caravan went 
on. 

There is little in this section of the journey that is of great 
importance. His journals are full of descriptions of the cus¬ 
toms of the people, of the food and the animals and the 
vegetation that he saw, of the stories he heard. One of them 
at least was to provide a new word for the English language, 
for outside the town of Kolor ‘I observed, hanging upon a 
tree, a sort of masquerade habit made of the bark of trees, 
which I was told on inquiry belonged to Mumbo Jumbo’. 
With some relish, strange perhaps because he was still an 
unmarried man, he records that aggrieved husbands were in 
the habit of slipping out of the town, donning the habit of 
Mumbo Jumbo and, after announcing their coming by 
weird cries from the forest edge, proceeding to the centre of 
the town. Here in the meeting-place the women would as¬ 
semble, and after long preliminaries the guilty wife would 
be selected by Mumbo Jumbo, seized, stripped naked, tied 
to a post, and well and truly beaten. ‘Daylight’, said Mr. 
Park, with a belated return to disapproval, ‘puts an end 
to this indecent and unseemly revel’. 

In the maia the journey between the Gambia and the 
Senegal is important for one thing only, and that is the con¬ 
sistent and earnest efforts of the petty kings to rob Park of 
all that he possessed. He even lost the blue coat with the 
brass buttons in which he started his journey. Everybody 
plundered him, even the women. On one occasion he had to 
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mount hurriedly and race away ‘from a body of these 
harpies’. 

On December 28th he crossed the Senegal. At once he 
ran into more trouble. The new kingdoms were as rapacious 
as the old. Though from time to time by collecting slave debts 
for Dr. Laidley he had been able to replenish his stocks of 
goods, he was reduced now to dangerously low levels and he 
had run into one of the tribal wars that flickered and flared 
all over this quan-elsome terrain. To avoid it he determined 
to make a wide sweep to the north through the ‘Moorish’ 
kingdom of Ludamar on the edge of the desert. He was ad¬ 
vised against this with the utmost urgency —Houghton had 
died in Ludamar—but he went on. Miraculously he almost 
succeeded. 

On March 6th he reached Samee, having passed through 
the Moorish area to negro country again. He tvas not far 
from the Niger now and he began to see success, to believe 
that the worst was over. ‘Fancy had already placed me on 
the banks of the Niger, and presented to my imagination a 
dozen delightful scenes of my future progress, when a party 
of Moors unexpectedly entered the hut, and dispelled the 
golden dream.’ They came with orders from Ali, the over- 
lord of Ludamar, to take the party to his camp in the desert. 
He was a prisoner. 

It was the beginning of a most lamentable captivity. He 
was a stranger, a white man and a Nazarene. They took 
him with insult and every indignity to Ali’s great town of 
tents at Benowm. ‘Ali was sitting upon a black cushion, 
clipping a few hairs from his upper lip; a female attendant 
holding up a looking-glass before him. He appeared to be an 
old man of the Arab caste, with a long white beard.’ Long 
white beard or not, there was no benevolence about that 
Moorish potentate. 

Park had first to run the gauntlet of female curiosity. Ali’s 
rrMirnbinp'' iinhnttoneri hi® clothes to e^'amine the whiteness 
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of his skin. They searched his pockets, counted his toes and 
fingers, and exercised every known trick of inquisitiveness. 
Only at evening prayers did the entertainment end; and 
then it ended with perhaps the most magnificent perfor¬ 
mance of all, for Park was told that Ali was making him a 
present of something to eat, and a live hog was canned into 
the tent. With a quick perception he realized that this was 
a trial. When Ali bade him kill and eat it, he said that he 
never ate pig. The hog was then untied. The Moors ob¬ 
viously believed that hogs had a natural hate for Christians 
and stood by to see the fun, but the animal charged wildly, 
attacking with a most un-Mohammedan lack of discrimina¬ 
tion, and Park won his first small battle. 

It served him little. Day after day the weary captivity 
went on, week after week. He went desperately hungry, at 
times even more desperately thirsty. Sand-storms swept over 
the low encampment. Malignity and hatred concentrated 
on him. And all the while he seems to have kept utterly cool, 
to have held his temper in the firmest check. All the time 
he noted the customs of the people, the temperatures of the 
day, the directions of the wind, the food, the clothing, the 
sandy herbage of the semi-arid fringe of the Great Desert. 
He even began to learn Arabic. 

For a month he endured. Then Ali went north to find out 
why his wife Fatima had not come south to him, and Park’s 
captivity became even more desperate. Johnson had been 
captured in his turn and brought to the camp. The three of 
them. Park, Johnson, and Demba, were reduced to a state 
of semi-starvation; so much so that the black men lay in a 
sort of torpor, and Park himself was giddy on rising and 
when the rare food came (for the slaves, in All’s absence, 
ignored them) felt no great relief for hours. 

Then a new peril arose. The war caught up with them. 
Ali had refused an alliance with one of the contenders. Now 
he was himself threatened. The vast camp at Benowm was 
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struck and All’s people withdrew to the north. Park met at 
last ‘Queen’ Fatima. He had some small success with her, 
and when at the end of May j'kli went south again, Park was 
allowed to accompany him. But at the town of Jarra, on the 
edge of the negro country, the faithful Demba was taken 
away from him into slavery with Ali, and with him went 
everything that Park had left except his horse and ‘the old 
fool’ Johnson. 

At the end of June Jana was overwhelmed. Park fled 
with the refugees, but on the evening of July ist he was 
caught up by Ali’s chief slave with four men, and Johnson 
overheard their intention to take him back to the captivity 
of the tents. At once Park, his resistance and his intelligence 
not yet blunted by his sufferings, determined to make a last 
despairing effort to escape. With one or two articles of 
clothes but ‘not one single bead nor any other article of 
value in my possession, to purchase, victuals for myself, or 
corn for my horse’, he slipped out (Johnson had refused to 
accompany him) and got clear of the encampment. 

He was only just clear when he saw ‘three Moors on 
horseback coming after me at full speed, whooping and 
brandishing their double-barrel guns.’ It was the end. They 
took his bridle and turned his horse to take him back, as he 
thought, to Ali, and then, when they reached some tliick 
bush, it gradually became clear that their ambition was rob¬ 
bery only. They took his bundle of clothes and opened it. 
There was nothing in that pitiful package, however, to inter¬ 
est them except Iris cloak, and with that as a trophy they left 
him. He was alone at last. 

He was alone—mapless, foodless, without clothes, without 
money, without trade goods, without anything except his 
strange, indomitable spirit and the compass that he had 
buried in the sand of the tents of his captivity. ‘It is impos¬ 
sible to describe the joy that arose in my mind when I looked 
around and concluded that I was out of danger.’ 
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Out of clanger? He had no food, no water, and the coun¬ 
try was still the semi-arid edge of the desert. The sun came 
up and his position became horrible. He tried chewing the 
leaves of shrubs and got no relief. He climbed a tree at the 
top of a rise and saw no sanctuary. Sickness and giddiness 
overtook him, and he collapsed on the sand. ‘Here then 
(thought I), after a short but ineffectual struggle, terminate 
all my hopes of being useful in my day and generation.’ 

He decided to let his horse go in case it could save itself, 
for he was beyond expectation, yet with sunset hope re¬ 
turned. There was no quenching his spirit. Somehow he 
pulled himself together. Driving his all-but-foundering horse 
in front of him, he went ahead; and in the darkness light¬ 
ning began to play to the north-east, coming towards hiim. 
Early in the night he was overtaken by a violent sandstorm, 
and at ten o’clock came a few heavy drops of rain. The sand 
cca.sed to fly, more rain came—more and more and more. 
For an hour it poured steadily while he sucked the moisture 
from his clothes and quenched his deadly thirst. Watching 
his compass in the lightning flashes, he moved on and on, 
heading—is it necessary to state it? —towards the Niger. 

Early in the morning he found a watering place, but it 
was held by the Moors, and he skirted it. A long way farther 
on he was seen by a woman from a group of tents, but he 
kept clear of that danger. Then at last, at daybreak, he 
found some shallow pools and his horse drank. 

For three days that terrible journey continued. He found 
a village and was refused food by the head man, but an old 
woman fed him. He was helped by a Foulah shepherd. He 
hid in bushes from natives and wild animals alike, and des¬ 
perately and painfully he reached the negro town of Wawra. 
He was clear of the ten'ors of Ludamar. 

Flow he imposed himself—moneyless and without the 
means of barter—on the vitlageis is beyond comprehension. 
He used the buttons of his clothes, the last of his hand- 
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kerchiefs, tiny oddments that still remained to him; and at 
last, three weeks after he had escaped from Ali, begging 
his com from slaves, driving his pathetic horse in front of 
him, helped by fugitives from the fighting, he came to 
marshy ground, and one of his companions called out ‘ Geo 
affili (see the water) and looking forwards, I saw with infinite 
pleasure the great object of my mission —the long sought 
for majestic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad 
as the Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the 
eastward'. Against every difficulty of ignorance, of cupidity, 
of treachery and brutality, against the terrors of captivity 
and the horrors of the desert, he had triumphed. This was 
the most tremendous moment in the life of Mungo Park. 

He reached the Niger at the town he calls Sego (it stands 
on the map to-day as Segou), a town of four walled quar¬ 
ters, the capital of Mansong, the king of Bambarra. It lies 
roughly halfway between the source of the Niger and the 
town of Timbuktu, the goal of his ambition. He had estab¬ 
lished that the Niger flowed east; he had established that 
even here it was a great river, the main artery of trade, the 
highway of tire strange and quarrelling kingdom that lined 
its banks. It would have been enough for most men after 
what he had gone through—after half of what he had gone 
through. No one would have blamed him had he turned at 
once and headed towards the west. Still less could they have 
blamed him when, after waiting two hours to be rowed 
across the river, he was brusquely refused entry to Sego or 
an intervie^v with the king, was refused even shelter for the 
night until an old woman took pity on him and fed and 
housed him. 

His story was not believed. When his counsellors told 
Mansong that this white man had come through many 
dangers to behold the river, he asked ' if there were no rivers 
in my own country or whether one river was not like an¬ 
other’. There was a brutal logic in the questions, yet Man- 
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song seems to have had at least a little feeling. A bag of 
5,000 cowries arrived and a guide to take him down the 
river in the direction of Jenn^, for, disregarding his recep¬ 
tion, disregarding everything that had happened or that was 
likely to happen, Park had set his face towards the east. 

His horse was utterly exhausted, so that even when there 
were lions in the path he could do notliing to get away. On 
July agth it collapsed. Piling a quantity of grass in front of 
it. Park abandoned it and went on towards the east on foot. 

Behind him rumour began to grow. He was a spy and an 
enemy. The Moors were hot against him. Somehow he 
clawed his way to Kea in the beginning of the great swamp 
area and on from there by canoe to Silla. He had fever, he 
was half-starved, he was utterly weary: and there he learnt 
that in front of him there were only Moors, that as he ap¬ 
proached Timbuktu they would grow even more fanatical, 
that he could get no protection and that, without it, ‘I 
should sacrifice my life to no purpose, for my discoveries 
would perish with me.’ 

‘The prospect either way,’ says Park with an understate¬ 
ment that is fascinating, ‘was gloomy.’ 

He turned back, but before he turned back he took pains 
to learn everything he could of the forward course of the 
river. The natives went to Timbuktu: beyond that they 
w'ere not interested. No man knew where the river went—no 
man cared, except this battered Scotsman from Fowlshiels. 

There were two alternatives; to try to break through to 
the south and the Gold Coast, or to work up the course of 
the river. Park chose the latter because that way, despite 
the unresolved enmities along its banks, he could find out 
more about the Niger. 

Miraculously he found his horse again, alive but very 
feeble. Miraculously he escaped the messengers sent by 
Mansong to apprehend him. Villages refused him admission, 
head men refused him shelter; but limping his way along, 
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skirting the big towns, slinking past the small ones, he moved 
slowly on to the west. He slept in branches or sometimes 
under the bentang tree in the middle of an inhospitable vil¬ 
lage. He lived on raw com and the food that he could beg 
or pay for with his diminishing cowries. The rains had come 
and the tracks tvere flooded, the marshes full; but gradually 
he reached more friendly territory. He travelled with singing 
men and shepherds. He was robbed even of the miserable 
rags that he still possessed, and somehow persuaded the rob¬ 
bers ‘to return me the worst of my two sliirts and a pair of 
trousers’ and then, as a crowning mercy, his hat in w'hich 
he carried all his memoranda. They took that pathetic beast, 
his hoise, however; and yet it came back to him still once 
more, for at a town a little along the route he made such 
bitter complaints that it was returned to him. His pocket 
compass was broken. 

At this town he rested a few days. His horse, grazing near 
the brink of a well, fell into it. The villagers pulled it out, 
but it was past praying for at last and Park, with a tremen¬ 
dous gesture, presented it to the man who was sheltering him 
and went on on foot, ‘having converted my half boots into 
sandals’. 

There was famine in this land now. It was raining 
steadily. He hurt his ankle and could hardly w'alk. He was 
slightly delirious at times, but somehow he kept on. He 
crossed the divide between the Niger and the tributaries of 
the Senegal and at last, close to the Kokoro River, which 
marked the beginning of the desolate, empty country of the 
Jallonkado wilderness, he realised that he had reached the 
limit of endurance. ‘I had almost marked out the place 
where I was doomed, I thought, to perish.’ 

Then at a little village called Kamalia he found a slave- 
trader named Karfa Taura. When he met him Karfa was 
reading from a book in Arabic and he challenged Park as to 
whether he could read it. When Park replied in the nega- 
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tive Karfa sent for a little book that had come from the 
west. It was a book of Common Prayer, and Park read from 
it the old familiar words and awed the gathering. Karfa told 
him that he was collecting a coffle of slaves and when the 
rains ceased and the rivers were down he proposed to take 
it through to the Gambia. Meanwhile he offered to feed and 
house Park until the time was come and then take him with 
him to the coast. Park hailed it as a miracle: in a way it 
was. 

There remained fever. Nothing that Karfa’s kindness 
could do could check its ravages. Park grew weaker and 
weaker. Yet, even with his weakness, his active, inquiring 
mind allowed him no rest. Week after week—and the weelcs 
stretched to months—he studied there while the rains 
reached their climax and slacked away, and at last the fever 
improved with the improving year and finally on 19 April 
1797, eight months after he had arrived at Kamalia, the 
coffle was ready and the march to the coast began. It was 
bitter, exhausting, and at times dangerous, but it has no 
importance beside the fantastic story of his lonely journeyings. 

In mid-May they crossed the Senegal. On the morning of 
June loth ‘Mr. Robert Ainslie, having learnt that I was at 
Tendacunda, came to meet me, and politely offered me the 
use of his horse’. Dr. Laidley was away. Park had no time 
for emotions. Even when Dr, Laidley returned he says only 
he ‘ received me with great joy and satisfaction, as one risen 
from the dead’. He picked up his spare clothes, shaved his 
beard, presented Karfa with double the amount of goods he 
had promised him, and booked a passage in an American 
ship. Two years and seven months after his departure from 
London he arrived at Falmouth. 

Early in the cold of a Christmas morning he came to 
London and, because nobody was awake, he wandered into 
the gardens of the British Museum. There James Dickson, 
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his brother-in-law, who was in charge of the gardens, found 
him. There is no record of what was said. 

London lionized him. In a moment he became the man 
who had discovered Timbuktu, the city of gold. Legend 
said that he had mamed Queen Fatima, the ruler of a lost 
kingdom of the Sahara. Every sort of rumour and fantasy 
grew around his name. Beneath it the truth vvas small in 
comparison, yet it was enough to satisfy the African Associa¬ 
tion, for a white man had settled for all time the first course 
of the Niger. London and the world knew positively that the 
Niger rose in the mountains of the west and drained the vast 
basin below the Sahara, knew that it flowed a mile wide 
towards the east. That much it knew, but no more; Park 
had not discovered Timbuktu. 

Dour, silent, solitary and graceless, he did not go down 
well in London society, but his very austerity attracted some. 
There was a clamour for his memoirs. Bryan Edwards, a 
retired West Indian planter, agreed to write from Park’s 
notes a description of his journey. Maps were made, and 
for six months Park stayed in London working at the book, 
lecturing and talking; and then in June he returned to 
Scotland. He went first to his mother and after that to the 
home of the Andersons with whom he had served his 
medical apprenticeship. It was time to give up exploring 
and to settle down. He proposed to Ailie, the daughter of 
Thomas Anderson, as the first step and was accepted. 
Until December he worked soberly at his notes and then 
he went back to London. The travels were published in 
the spring of 1799 and had an immediate success. The 
eighteenth century was avid for word of new countries and 
new things. 

Only from one quarter was there criticism, and that 
roused a dusty, bitter brawling, for nowhere had Park con¬ 
demned the institution of slavery. On the contrary, he had 
worked with slavers, used slaves himself, lived with slaves. 
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and in the end had been saved by slavers. The heat and acri¬ 
mony was considerable. 

Park returned to Scotland and married Ailie. For five 
years he lived peacefully. Twice an interested government 
offered him the chance of new exploration in Australia. He 
turned down the offers blandly. After two years on the farm 
at Fowlshiels he entered into practice as a doctor at Peebles. 

Outwardly he had settled down: inwardly he had done 
nothing of the sort. He loathed Peebles and he loathed the 
practice, and somewhere at the back of his astonishing mind 
seethed always the onward course of the Niger. Where did 
it run and how ? The adventure was half-finished. In 18o i, 
with the conclusion of peace with France, Sir Joseph Banks 
wrote and told him that the new circumstances would cer¬ 
tainly revive the Associations’ projects for more information 
on Africa—but nothing came of it. Park made no move him¬ 
self but he must have spoken to his friends, for when some¬ 
one criticized the risks he ran in Africa, he said bluntly that 
a few winters of country practice in Peebles were ‘a risk as 
great’. And then in 1803 a- letter reached him from the 
office of the Colonial Secretary of State, asking his imme¬ 
diate attendance in London. 

It was 1803. The new century was in its stride. Behind 
it was fifty years of the Industrial Revolution. England 
wanted markets, trade, outlets for manufactured goods. The 
course of the Niger, the country that it ran through, had 
grown in its importance. Lord Hobart, the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, asked him if he would lead an expedition. This time it 
was to be properly equipped, a small military force with him¬ 
self commissioned to command it. He seems to have made 
some play of hesitation. He told Hobart that it was neces¬ 
sary for him to go back to Scotland to ask his wife, but there 
appears to have been no real hesitation in his mind. This 
was opportunity. A small force of trained soldiers would be 
sufficient to take care of the known dangers of the journey: 
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it would attract little more attention than a slaver’s cofHe; 
it would not induce the tribes to combine against it. 

Park went back to Peebles for the formality of asking his 
wife and accepted the offer. His brother-in-law, Alexander 
Anderson, asked if he might join the expedition, so did 
George Scott, a Government draughtsman whom he had 
known in Peebles. Park had them put on the strength of the 
party. 

There were delays while arrangements were made, but in 
February, 1804, a ship was ready at Portsmouth when the 
Government fell. Lord Camden, the new Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, was a cautious man. He wanted time to inquire into 
the purposes of his predecessor. Carefully and precisely he 
told Park to wait and spend the time in studying Arabic. 
Park picked up an unfortunate Arab, Sidi Ambak Bubi, in 
the drill of a London March and took him north to Peebles 
in the harsher chill of a Scottish spring. For three months he 
neglected his practice, studied arabic, and went for walks 
with Sir Walter Scott—and at last the Colonial Secretary 
moved. 

On 28 January 1805, Park embarked in the Crescent 
transport with Alexander Anderson, George Scott, and five 
shipwrights from Portsmouth dockyard who were to build 
the boats in which he proposed to navigate the Niger. He 
had lost a year by the change of Government. It is possible 
that in this loss there lay the beginnings of his impatience, 
the seeds of tragedy. At the Cape Verde Islands he loaded 
the Crescent with donkeys, forty of them, and a supply 
of grain and grass. On March 28th they reached Goree. 
There was a British garrison at Goree, and Park was 
authorized to recruit his force there from men who were 
presumably inured to the African climate. He asked for 
volunteers, promising double pay and discharge from the 
Army at the conclusion of the expedition. The whole garri- 
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son volunteered with overwhelming enthusiasm, and Park 
chose thirty-five men and an artillery officer, Lieutenant 
Martyn. From the Squirrel frigate in Goree roads he se¬ 
cured two sailors to sail his navy on the Niger. There was no 
trouble with white volunteers. There was absolute trouble 
with black; no native from Goree would sign with him— 
they knew too much. 

On Apiil 6th the Crescent sailed from Goree with the 
expedition, and at Kayee in the Gambia he disembarked 
with his soldiers, his sailors, his shipwrights, and his don¬ 
keys, and an admirable store of trade goods and presents of 
ceremony. By April afitli his preparations were complete. 
He had acquired Isaaco, a Mandingo merchant and holy 
man who had made many journeys into the interior, as 
guide. On April 27th the donkeys were loaded and the ex¬ 
pedition began. 

Why? 

The great mystery in the history of Mungo Park is the 
date of this departure. No man knew better than he the 
circumstances of this journey. By his own bitter experience 
he had bought an unique knowledge of the dangers of the 
rainy season, the mud, the marshes, the intolerable and un¬ 
ending damp, and, above all, the fever. No man in the 
world outside Africa knew more of these things than Mungo 
Park, no man was better qualified to judge their effect. The 
delays in England had no part in it. The net result of the 
change of Government was that he started from Portsmouth 
a month earlier than his original plan in relation to the 
opening of the rainy season in Africa. The delays on the 
voyage out, in trying to find native guides, in collecting his 
donkeys, had held up the actual start, but nowhere in his 
letters home do these things appear to have weighed upon 
him. 

They left Kayee barely six weeks before the rains. That 
sentence is Park’s epitaph: no other will serve. The soldiers, 
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the shipwrights, the sailors, his friend and his brother-in-law 
left as for the beginning of a holiday, but Park must have 
known ... 

At once they lost time. There were not enough donkeys 
for the loads. They had to spend she days wrangling and 
bartering for more at Pisania, where Laidley was dead and 
the Ainslies were gone. When they left Pisania Park began 
to drive them. The oppressive and terrible heat of the ap¬ 
proach of the rains had its effect at once. The men drank 
water from the stagnant pools, and Park, a doctor, let them. 
On May 8th two of them were ill with dysentery. By the 
time they were twelve days out, not yet clear of the coastal 
plain, not yet in the dangers of the interior, ruthlessness had 
taken hold of Park. It had shown itself first in the speed of 
the pace he set. Now it showed itself with a stark clarity as 
with a cold decision he abandoned the sick men to a native 
village and pressed on. 

Martyn, the lieutenant, had come early into conflict with 
his leader. He seems at this distance of time to have been 
eccentric, but it is difficult to judge between the two men, 
for Park himself was already moving out of his character. 
Day by day his ruthlessness was more apparent, day by day 
it was more clear that there was one factor in his life that 
dominated him to the exclusion of all others—that he must 
reach the Niger, and beside that ambition humanity was of 
no importance. 

On May 15th he lost another of his soldiers through what 
appears to have been an attack of epilepsy. Eleven days 
later, through an incident that began with comedy, the 
expedition was almost wrecked. A swarm of bees attacked it. 
Many of the men were stung, and seven of the donkeys were 
killed or lost, and a fire, accidentally started during the con¬ 
fusion, nearly burnt their baggage. But on May 28th they 
reached Badoo. 

On May 29th he wrote to his wife: 
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I am happy to inform you that we are half through our 
journey without the smallest accident or unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstances. We all of us keep our health. 

He was halfway through his journey but the rains were 
only ten days off. It had taken them more than a month to 
reach Badoo. He had lost three men and the health of the 
others was already seriously affected, and the half that they 
had accomplished as the easiest half, the least dangerous. 

They went on from Badoo in the high winds of the ap¬ 
proaching rains, and on the roth the first squalls hit them. 
It is not easy for us to imagine the quality of African rain, the 
effect of blinding, torrential downpours in the midsummer 
heat of western Africa. There is about it a harshness that is 
not shared even by our winter snows, a debilitating fury. 
In the open the rains kill: Park’s expedition was in the open. 
Within hours of the first rain twelve of his men were dan¬ 
gerously affected by fever. One by one Park abandoned 
them. There is a horror in this story, the horror of utter 
heartlessness. In villages, in scattered huts, in the bush, he left 
his men behind when they could no longer shuffle after the 
reluctant donkeys. Sometimes they recovered and came stag¬ 
gering desperately on to rejoin the caravan; mostly they 
died. He records their deaths with an utter absence of emo¬ 
tion-more, with an utter and terrible absence of human 
feeling. 

Aug. 6th—In the course of this march L. Cahill and J. 
Bird, two of the soldiers, and William Cox, one of the 
seamen, fell behind, and lay down. As soon as the front of 
the coffle had reached Ganifarra, it came on a very heavy 
rain. Being in the rear, I was completely drenched. 

Aug, gth—Michael May, a soldier, having died during the 
night, buried him at daybreak. Had all the loads taken to 
the crossing place by eight o’clock. 

Aug. I oth—William Ashton declared that he was unable 
to travel; but as there was no place to leave him at, I ad- 
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vised liim to make an exertion and come on, though slowly, 
till he should reach a place where he could have food. At 
eight o’clock set forwards, and travelled very expeditiously 
without halting till four in the afternoon. 

It is possible to quote endlessly. The rains had them in 
their grip. They travelled in a miasma of falling water and 
pools of water, of marshes of water and swollen rivers of 
water. When they were on dry land they were on slippery 
mud or in cotton soil where their feet sank with every step. 
The donkeys died or were stolen; they could buy no rice; 
they ran short of food; their trade goods were destroyed. 
Fever hit them again and again: when they walked they 
dragged their feet; they shivered in the rain squalls and 
they shivered again when the hot sun came out—but not 
with cold. Africa encompassed them with horror and held 
them in a grip of terror. 

June passed, July passed, August—and they had still not 
reached the Niger. How could Park have thought that he 
would reach the Niger in a month? He stands condemned 
from the start in his planning. He stands utterly condemned 
in his conduct. From Pisania on he was a man in the hold 
of a devil, the devil of the unknown. He was as much 
driven as he drove the dying men of his disastrous ex¬ 
pedition, driven by the ui'gc to find it, the urge that had be¬ 
come a madness. 

On August I oth, at the end of his entry, he writes: 

Here I found many of the soldiers sitting, and Mr. 
Anderson lying under a bush, apparently dying. Took him 
on my back, and carried him across the stream. Carried 
over the load of the ass which I drove, got over the ass, Mr. 
Anderson’s horse, etc. Found myself much fatigued, having 
crossed the stream sixteen times. Left here four soldiers with 
their asses, being unable to carry over their loads. 

He was driven, he was possessed, he was mad—but he 
was heroic. This one man in a whole expedition still stood 
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on his feet, still fought indomitably against the whole power 
of Africa, still accomplished procligies of strength, defying 
the fevers, defying the world. Anderson was ill, Scott was 
ill, every other man of the expedition was ill. Sometimes 
Park was seized, not by humanity—for that had long passed 
from his knowledge—but by a sense of necessity, and he 
would put a sick soldier on his own horse; but, as on August 
12 th, he can rvrite: 

Shortly after the sick man dismounted from my horse, 
and lay down by a small pool of water, refusing to rise. Drove 
the ass and horse on before me. Passed a number of sick. 

Only with Anderson his sense of humanity seems to have 
remained. He led him on his horse, for Anderson was be¬ 
yond the management of his beast. He stayed with him 
when his sick brother-in-law had to rest. 

They had trouble from wild animals. 

We had not proceeded above a mile before we heard on 
our left a noise very much like the barking of a large mas¬ 
tiff, but ending in a hiss like the fuf of a cat. I thought it 
must be some large monkeyj and was observing to Mr. 
Anderson, “What a bouncing fellow that must be,” when 
we heard another bark nearer to us, and presently a third 
still nearer, accompanied with a growl... I was not a little 
surprised to see three lions coming towards us. I was afraid, 
if I allowed them to come too near us, and my piece should 
miss fire, that we should all be devoured by them; I there¬ 
fore let go the bridle and walked forwards to meet them. 
As soon as they were within a long shot of me, I fired at the 
centre one. 

The lions went off reluctantly. Later in the dusk he heard 
them again, but they made no attack. 

In a place of deep, eroded guUeys he made in the dark¬ 
ness a fire and sat by Anderson throughout the night. In 
this fantastic labyrinth they found Scott and three more of 
tb- .sirb men and went on 
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Aug. 14th—Jonas Watkins died this morning; buried 
him. 

On August 15th he made a hammock out of a cloak slung 
on a branch and had Anderson carried by two natives. Scott 
was ill again. 

It rained hard all the afternoon, and it was not till dark 
that all the sick soldiers came up. Only three of the soldiers 
were able to drive their asses to-day. 

But Park himself was unshaken. ‘When I entered Doom- 
bila I was happy to meet Karfu Taura, the worthy Negro 
mentioned in my former travels. He instantly recognized 
me, and you may judge of the pleasure I felt on seeing my 
old benefactor.’ 

Scott had disappeared. One of Isaaco’s men was sent back 
with Park’s horse to the next village to find him. Park actu¬ 
ally waited at Doombila in the hope that Scott would come 
up and directed the natives who had been carrying Ander¬ 
son and were returning home, to look for him on the way. 
But on August i8th, having heard nothing of him, he left 
— ‘ only one of the soldiers able to drive an ass ’. 

Aug. 19th—Mr. Anderson’s bearers having brought him 
forward early in the morning, we immediately loaded the 
asses, and departed from Toniba (Serjeant M’Keal appears 
to be slightly delirious). We kept ascending the mountains 
to the south of Toniba till three o’clock. I went on a little 
before; and coming to the brow of the hill, I once more saw 
the Niger rolling its immense stream along the plain! After 
the fatiguing inarch which we had experienced, the sight of 
this river was no doubt pleasant, as it promised an end to, 
or to be at least an alleviation of, our toils. But when I re¬ 
flected that three-fourths of the soldiers had died on their 
march, and that in addition to our weakly state, we had no 
carpenters to build the boats in which we proposed to prose¬ 
cute our discoveries, the prospect appeared somewhat 
gloomy. 
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‘Somewhat gloomy’—this is one of the masterpieces of 
understatement in the history of exploration. 

Park had reached the Niger, but it is impossible to com¬ 
pare this journey with his previous venture. Then he had 
travelled in the dry season. His difficulties had been those of 
thirst and of drought. His perils had been those of a lone 
white man in the midst of savages, of a solitary Christian in 
the insolent barbarity of the Moors. This time he had started 
out with a force which by his advice to the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary was adequate for the purpose, with a tcclmical assis¬ 
tance which by his advice was sufficient for the task, at a 
time which had been chosen by liis advice, and by a route 
which he had selected. 

When did Park realize that he had failed ? 

The simple answer is—never. The man himself was still 
indomitable. Other people died, lesser men—he abandoned 
them without emotion, without feeling. He himself was 
strong, strong enough to ferry their goods across the river, 
strong enough to drive their horses when they faltered, 
strong enough to deal with the natives and have his way, 
strong enough to defy fevers and dysentery, to cure it by 
empirical methods and carry on. Yet there must have been 
a point of no return, there must have been some day on 
which with the loss of some man he realized that the strength 
of the expedition was now inadequate to the task, there 
must have been some moment before it when he realized 
that there was still time to turn back. Nothing of this is 
recorded in his journals. 

Now he had reached the Niger and he writes compla¬ 
cently that ‘this journey plainly demonstrates: ist. That 
with common prudence any quantity of merchandise may 
be transported from the Gambia to the Niger without 
danger of being robbed by the natives; andly. That if this 
journey be performed in the dry season, one may calculate on 
losing not more than three, or at most, four men out of fifty’ 
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Out of thirty-eight soldiers and carpenters who had left the 
Gambia, only six soldiers and one carpenter reached the Niger. 

They had reached the Niger, but neither their difficulties 
nor their dangers were over. At a village called Bossradoo 
they obtained canoes enough to carry the goods but not to 
carry the men. Park put Anderson on board and with him 
started down the river towards Sego, where he had reached 
the Niger on his first journey. Martyn was left to bring the 
remnants of the soldiers down on foot. A little way from 
Sego Park sent presents forward to Mansong, the king of 
Bambarra. After endless bartering, argument, and striving 
for position, he secured a promise of canoes. The promise 
was too late. The remnants of his expedition were so debili¬ 
tated by the journey and by fever that there was now no 
hope, though Park went confidently on. 

On September 6th ‘Thomas Dyer (a private) died of 
fever. I had to pay one thousand shells to Booty Sokee, 
before he would allow me to bury him.’ 

Theoretically they were for the moment safe; theoretically 
they were resting. But while the endless African negotia¬ 
tions went on ‘Seed-and Barber (soldiers) died during the 
night; one of fever, the other of dysentery. Paid the Somonies 
twenty stones of amber for burying them.’ 

The bargaining reached its climax. Park chose Sansand- 
ing for the construction of his ‘fleet’, but he had now no 
men with whom to man his fleet, and the canoes that Man- 
song sent were rotten. Behind them, somewhere on that 
appalling trail of death, ‘Mr. Scott was dead, and the 
natives had stolen the pistols out of the holsters; but the 
messenger I sent had brought the horse to Bambakoo’. 

Oct, and —Marshall and W. Garland (privates) died; one 
of fever, the other of dysentery- During the night the wolves 
carried away Garland, the door of the hut where he died 
being left open. Buried Marshall on the morning following, 
in ^ rorn fielrl. 
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And yet he went on, heading always towards his purpose, 
his face always towards his goal. On October i6th, with 
the assistance of one man, he cut the two rotten canoes in 
half, joined them together, repaired all the holes, ‘and, with 
eighteen days’ hard labour, changed the Bambarra canoe 
into His Majesty’s schooner Joliba\ 

On October 28th ‘at a quarter past five o’clock in the 
morning, my dear friend, Mr. Alexander Anderson, died, 
after a sickness of four months... I shall only observe that 
no event which took place during the journey ever threw the 
smallest gloom over my mind till I laid Mr. Anderson in the 
grave’. Behind him the five hundred miles from the Gambia 
were strewn with the bodies of the hapless and helpless sol¬ 
diers whom he had dragged by his folly through the bru¬ 
tality of the rains, the bush country was alive with the terri¬ 
fied ghosts of the men whom he had abandoned to the lonely 
terrors of death—but no event had thrown the smallest 
gloom over his mind! 

Nov. i6th—All ready, and we sail to-morrow morning or 
evening. 

Park wrote the last pages of his journal to which he added 
letters to his father-in-law, to Sir Joseph Banks, Lord Cam¬ 
den, and his wife. His brother-in-law, his friend, the whole 
expedition except Martyn and two other men were lost. He 
could scarcely man the one canoe, and before him lay the 
mystery of the lower Niger. Of it he still knew nothing 
except that it ran through the Moorish country about Tim¬ 
buktu, and that the dangers through which he had come 
were as nothing to those which he had to pass. The personal 
courage of the man shines like a beacon against the follies 
of his judgment, against his inhumanity. 

He writes to his wife: ‘ I am afraid that, impressed with 
a woman’s fears and the anxieties of a wife, you may be Jed 
to consider my situation as a great deal worse than it really 
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is.’ He went on to an enthusiastic summary of the future, 
said that he expected to be in England by May ist and 
thought it not unlikely that he would be home before she 
received this letter. 

To Lord Camden his thought was harsher, his foreseeing 
more anogant. ‘But though all the Europeans who arc with 
me should die, and though I were myself half-dead, I would 
still persevere; and if I could not succeed in the object of my 
journey, I would at last die on the Niger.’ 

tie did. 

They sailed on November 20th. Park had left with him 
two soldiers, one carpenter (who had gone mad with the 
horrors of the journey), and Lieutenant Martyn. There were 
three slaves and his interpreter, Amadi Fatoumi. What is 
known hereafter depends on Fatoumi’s account. Park’s plan 
was to load his canoe (far larger than was needed for his 
slender force) with as much food as it would carry and to 
drive on down the centre of the river without touching on 
the banks. He relied on his guns to keep off hostile craft. 

They passed Jenne, they passed Dibbie, and three armed 
canoes came after them. They drove them off. They passed 
Timbuktu—or, rather, the region of the place, for the town 
itself lies well away from the river—and again three came 
off. At Gouroumo seven canoes came, and they beat them off, 
but here they lost one of the remaining men by sickness. A 
little farther down the river sixty canoes came out, and they 
drove them off ‘and killed a great number of men. Seeing 
so many killed, and our superiority over them, I took hold 
of Martvn’s hand, saying, “Martyn, let us cease firing, for 
^ve have killed too many already;” on which Martyn wanted 
to kill me, had not Mr Park interfered.’ 

So they went on fighting their way. They struck on rocks 
in the falling river, a hippopotamus almost overset the 
canoe. They came at last to the Haoussa country, and there 
Fatoumi’s service ended. Park anchored for two days to get 
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information as to the cormtry and the words that he would 
need for trading for food and the necessaries of life from 
him, and at Yaour Fatoumi went ashore. He took with him 
presents for the chief of the village, presents to be passed on 
to the king. The chief asked if he would be returning, and 
Park sent the answer that he would not and that these were 
presents on taking his leave, and because of that the chief 
kept the presents for himself. 

There is a village called Boussa in the territory of the king. 
‘There is before this village a rock across the whole breadth 
of the river. One part of the rocks is very high; there is a 
large opening in that rock in the form of a door, which is the 
only passage for the water to pass through; the tide-current 
is here very strong.’ The king believed that Park was passing 
through his territory without the tribute of custom. He sent 
a strong force to hold the rock with its narrow passage. 

Mr. Park came there after the army had posted itself; he 
nevertheless attempted to pass. The people began to attack 
him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. Park 
defended himself for a long time; two of his slaves in the 
stern of the canoe were killed; they threw everything they 
had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing; but being 
overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep 
up the canoe against the current, and no probability of es¬ 
caping, Mr. Park took hold of one of the white men, and 
jumped into the water; Martyn did the same, and they were 
drowned in the stream in attempting to escape. 

Mungo Park of Fowlshiels died as he had forecast—in the 
Niger. It is a macabre, terrifying story, the story of a man 
driven by a purpose, driven beyond himself, so that he 
achieved depths of brutality and inhumanity that have sel¬ 
dom been matched in the history of exploration, so that he 
achieved heights of endurance and heroism that have seldom 
been matched in history. Park drove his fellows to their deaths, 
but he drove himself no less and he drove him.self for an idp'’l 
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All Agha arose majestically and said that he required 
a troupe of dancing girls to gladden his eyes with a 
ballet. I represented that such persons are no longer 
admitted into Caravanserais. He enquired, with calm 
ferocity, ‘who hath forbidden it?’ I replied ‘the 
Pasha j’ upon which Ali Agha quietly removed his 
cap, brushed it with his dexter fore-arm, fitted it on 
his forehead, raking forwards, twisted his mustachios 
to the sharp point of a single hair, shouldered his 
pipe, and moved towards the door, vowing that he 
would make the Pasha himself come, and dance be¬ 
fore us. 

One of the most remarkable Journeys made in the nine¬ 
teenth century, Richard Burton’s pilgrimage to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, began upon a note of absur¬ 
dity. Waiting in Cairo in the disguise of an Afghan doctor 
for the start of the pilgrim season, he involved himself with 
a wild and reckless Albanian captain, and an evening’s enter¬ 
tainment developed into a brawl that comes straight out of 
the Arabian Nights. The episode is utterly characteristic of 
Burton. As characteristic was his immediate acceptance next 
morning of the Haji Wall’s advice; ‘You had better start on 
your pilgrimage at once.’ 

Burton is one of the most fantastic figures in the history of 
exploration. It was typical of him that in a venture in which 
at every moment he was in danger of exposure and in which 
any exposure meant death, he could imperil not only the 
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venture but his own life by an episode like this. Utterly reck¬ 
less, infected with vanity, capable of the most incredible 
errors in judgment, incapable of the acceptance of the 
slightest guidance from authority, quan-elsome, wilful and 
blind, he still remains one of the valuable contributors to our 
knowledge of the blank spaces in the map of the world. He 
has always been one of the most colourful. 

The inconsistencies of his character can in some degree be 
put down to a wild, undisciplined childhood. He was bom 
at Elstree. His father had refused to bear witness against 
Queen Caroline in the lamentable drama of the marriage of 
King George IV and had destroyed his career in the Army 
thereby. He replaced it by a restless wandering over Europe, 
first in quest of change, then in quest of health. Richard 
Burton spent almost all his formative years moving from 
one small Continental town to another, following the wild 
fancies of his parents’ ailments. With his brother and sister, 
as a small chhd he bullied an unfortunate succession of 
nurses. As a boy he defied an equally unfortunate succession 
of tutors. As a young man he grew up in a complete disre¬ 
gard of ordinary discipline, an extraordinary lack of ordi¬ 
nary knowledge and a complete contempt of ordinary 
moralities. He was, in fact, the very pattern of a nineteenth- 
century juvenile delinquent. 

Eventually he went up to Oxford. The easiest way to 
describe his career at the University is to say that eventually 
he was sent down from Oxford. It was quite clear from his 
career there and from the escapades that had preceded it 
that the best possible solution for his temperament was ‘the 
Colonies’. He was sent to India as a cadet of the East India 
Company. 

At once on his arrival at Bombay at the end of 1842 the 
split personality, which is evident throughout all his older 
life, began to show' itself, tie appears to have fallen out with 
his colleagues and with society in the town from the very 
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start, and to have begun what became for him almost a 
religion—making himself a nuisance to his superiors. At the 
same time, and parallel with this, he began the study of his 
first native language, Hindustani, with a diligence and a 
brilliance that is almost without equal. Within seven months 
he passed an examination as an interpreter and had begun 
the study of Gujarati. His early regimental life is of interest 
only in that he appears to have been insubordinate, opinion¬ 
ated and quarrelsome, and that, as at the beginning, he con¬ 
tinued alongside these things to be almost passionately ener¬ 
getic in his study of language after language and absolutely 
brilliant in his achievement. 

But out of it comes one factor that is of immense impor¬ 
tance in his later life. Partly in the pursuit of his languages, 
partly as a nose-thumbing gesture to local society, partly 
as a defiance of colour prejudice, he began to make ad¬ 
ventures into native life. Disguised, he made first small 
sorties into the bazaars. Eventually, in the character of a 
trader, half Arab, half Persian, ‘with hair falling upon his 
shoulders, a long beard, face and hands, arms and feet' 
stained with a thin coating of henna, Mirza Abdulla of 
Bushire—your humble servant—set out upon many a trip’. 
It is on record that he deceived even his own native teacher. 
It is equally certain that he deceived his fellow officers and 
at least on one occasion his Colonel. 

His languages prospered. His insight into native custom 
and native thought grew to an astonishing degree. His self- 
conceit grew with it, his regimental career suffered. But 
eventually in the Sikh war General Sir Charles Napier, who 
had learnt something of his adventures into Indian life, 
made use of him. In disguise he collected information both 
as to native opinion and as to military possibilities. Napier 
valued it but even Napier’s opinion was of small assistance 
with the rest of the Staff. Wilful and reckless, Burton con¬ 
tinued to alienate the opinion of his own people. 
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Always in trying to evaluate his career it must be re¬ 
membered that Burton was not English. His forebears were 
either Irish or English settled in Ireland. He himselfj though 
he was bom on the outskirts of London, was brought up in 
France and Italy. He disliked England on his first return to 
it. He and his brother and sister cheered when they left Eng¬ 
land after a visit, to the scandal of the crew of the cross- 
Channel boat. But it need not be assumed that he was 
merely anti-English. He was, in fact, anti almost everybody 
—certainly all constituted authority. 

In 1848, six years after his arrival at Bombay, he was 
carried on board the brig Eliza, half-blind, filled with fever, 
paUid, shaking and decrepit. Not a little of his physical con¬ 
dition seems to have been due to spleen at the fact that on 
the outbreak of the new war against the Sikhs he had been 
passed over as interpreter to the forces for a lieutenant who 
knew only Hindustani. ‘My career in India had been in my 
eyes a failure, and by no fault of my own; the dwarfish 
demon called “Interest” had fought against me, and as 
usual had won the fight.’ 

‘No fault of my own’—he had only offended almost 
every brother officer he had served with, certainly every 
senior officer except Napier, who had left India. He had 
only scandalized the Europerui quarters, infuriated the bar¬ 
racks and alienated every Colonel’s wife in India. He had 
achieved through a ‘frankness’ that turned ordinary hon¬ 
esties into insolence a reputation as murky as has ever come 
out of the peninsula. He was always cleverer than his 
superiors in his own estimation, but a good deal of the 
trouble was that he was sometimes cleverer than they in fact 
—and he liked that fact to be known. He left for England 
unsung and he came to England unhonoured. 

Unhonoured except by his fanuly. His parents and sister 
were in Paris, but he descended on his London aunts and 
out of the fundamental perverseness of his nature instead of 
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telling them the truth of his career in India—sufficiently re- 
marhable as it was—he began to teU both to them and to 
the circle of their friends an astonishing series of invented 
stories, most of them putting himself in the worst possible 
light. Afterwards he complained bitterly that everybody 
thought him a blackguard, and iiis biographers have con¬ 
tinued since then with a charming faithfulness to record how 
he was misjudged. As a matter of fact he was a blackguard 
in a number of directions, but always there were two sides 
to him, always there was the split personality. 

Even in the turbulence of India he had started what was 
to be a long series of books with ‘Scinde, or the Unhappy 
VaOey’ and three other volumes on Scinde, on Goa, and on 
falconry in the valley of the Indus. They were published 
shortly after his return. They were not extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful but they showed an astonishing knowledge of, and 
sympathy with the native mind, a remarkable depth of ap¬ 
preciation of native custom and a powerful and acute obser¬ 
vation. Together with his unquestioned genius for native, 
languages they gave him a reputation in places where it 
mattered, a reputation sufficient to overcome the society 
whisper of ‘a most immoral man’ when need arose. 

The reputation of 'a most immoral man’ gave him an 
aura of romantic mystery at Boulogne where, growing tired 
of England, he had set up headquarters, and it was on the 
ramparts at Boulogne that he met two sisters, one of them 
a schoolgirl. When he had passed them the schoolgirl turned 
to her sister and said dramatically, ‘That man will marry 
me.'' 

Isabel Amndell, daughter of a wealtliy English family, 
was quite right, but the trouble with Isabel was that she 
had been brought up on a diet of the romantic lady novelists 
of the early Victorian period. The next day she met him on 
the ramparts again and he chalked up on the wall, ‘May I 
speak to you?’ and, leaving the chalk, walked away to 
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observe the results. Isabel chalked up, ‘No; Mother will be 
angry.’ And mother found out about it and was angry. 
Nothing much more happened at that time but the seeds 
w'ere sown. Isabel went back to a finishing school and a fur¬ 
ther diet of the lady novelists. Burton went over to England. 

He went because he had conceived a tremendous project 
and, more important, had persuaded the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society to assist him in its fulfilment. His proposal was 
nothing less than a journey across the Arabian peninsula 
through Alcdina to Muscat, a journey that would settle once 
and for all the quarrels of the geographers over the tvater- 
sheds of that desolate area of rock and sand, that would de¬ 
limit the watercourses that were never filled and measure the 
deserts that were incapable of cultivation. 

On 3 April 1S53, Mirza Abdullah of Bushire left South¬ 
ampton on the P. and O. steamer Bengal and a fortnight 
later reached Alexandria. At Alexandria he spent a period 
of approximately a month as the guest of a friend, living in 
an outhouse in his character of a Persian Moslem, but he 
u'as convinced rapidly that his disguise as a Persian would 
not be sufficient to guarantee safety through Arabia. The 
Persians had broken away from the main stream of Moham¬ 
medanism and were subject at the holy places to constant 
observation and suspicion. He moved after the month to 
Cairo in the character of a Dei-vish. He had been initiated 
into the sect in India, and at Cairo, convinced that this also 
was not entirely suitable for his purpose, he became a 
Pathan born of Afghan parents in India. He finally left 
Cairo, having blotted his copy-book in the small matter of 
conduct and the large matter iff alcohol with the Albanian 
captain before he did so. 

In the months that he had spent waiting for the pilgrim¬ 
age he had studied, with his strange genius for acquiring the 
minutiae of native thought and custom, the smallest and 
most insignificant details of Moslem observations. He had 
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also acquired a reputation as a healer in the caravanserais 
and he rvent with the goodwill of the friends he had made. 
Accompanied by his teacher and his friends, with a pistol in 
his belt and the crimson silk cord of the pocket Koran of the 
pilgrim over liis shoulder, he mounted his camel at the Bab 
el-Nasar and started the desert journey to Suez. 

It is characteristic of Burton that he began at once a race 
with his camel driver. It is pei'haps characteristic also that 
he fell at once into an ambush laid by a youth of Mecca 
whose acquaintance he had made at the caravanserai, 
Mohammed al-Basydni. 

‘The boy Mohammed’, as he is always referred to in 
Burton’s journal, was ‘thumbing a lift’ home to Mecca. 
(The custom of hitch-hiking has an ancient history.) With 
the boy Mohammed he pressed on to Suez, covering the 
eighty-five miles of desert travel within two days. Burton 
wished to assure himself of his fitness for eastern travel. 

The story of his embarkation at Suez comes straight from 
the eastern romances—a wild, crazy, overcrowded tale of 
ship-owners who overloaded their ships, of consuls who were 
not to be approached, of bribes and shouts and fighting and 
missing baggage and overcharging. It is as packed with 
incident as a painting of an oriental crowd, as irrational, 
as illogical as a riot in an eastern bazaar. They got away on 
a dhow called The Golden Wire. Burton had acquired a 
party now: the boy Mohammed; Sa’ad the Demon, an 
ex-African slave; Omar Effendi, a Circassian student from 
Medina; Sheik Hamid, the Clarified-Butter-Seller, also a 
man of Medina; and Salih Shakhar, whom Burton unchari¬ 
tably describes as ‘a fly sucker’. These with a handful of 
others occupied the poop deck of The Golden Wire. All the 
passengers were pilgrims, all were engaged upon a journey of 
intense religious feeling, a sacred duty, a holy venturing. 

Almost at once the inhabitants of the lower deck, of the 
hold, poverty-stricken Maghrabis, stormed the poop, 
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Sa’ad the Demon at once rose with an oath and threw 
amongst us a bundle of ‘Nabbut’—goodly ashen staves six 
feet long. He shouted to us ‘Defend yourselves if you don’t 
wish to be the meat of the Maghrabis 1 ’ and to the enemy — 
‘Dogs and sons of dogs! Now shall you see what the children 
of the Arab are. I am Sa’ad the Demon! ’ 

From the vantage ground of the high poop the respec¬ 
table prevailed. Burton ended the fight by dashing an enor¬ 
mous earthen water-jar on the turmoil below. A deputation 
of peace came; heads, shoulders and hands were peniten- 
tially kissed. 

The Golden Wire sailed down the Red Sea. It was a 
journey as crazy as its beginnings. They anchored off 
demon-haunted coasts; they went ashore and defied the local 
Bedouin; they stranded on a coral reef, and Burton acquired 
great reputation when all others had failed by watching the 
tide until it rose sufficiently and then directing the efforts at 
the favourable moment. The ship got off to drift in a calm, 
because she had no spare cable on board, to the very verge 
of another reef. She had no instruments, she had no gear, she 
had no spare sails, she carried nothing like enough water. At 
one point of the journey the passengers banded together and 
bastinadoed—beai the feet of—the captain, who seems to 
have taken it in good part, and still voyaging crazily she 
reached Yambu, the port of Medina. 

Yambu’a al-Bahr, the Fountain of the Sea, is one of the 
gates of the Holy City, The whole reason of its existence lies 
in the pilgrimage and in the supply of Medina, the burial 
place of the Prophet. Burton describes it as ‘in no wise re¬ 
markable’. It was walled, a cluster of blinding white build¬ 
ings set off against a brown and tawny plain. Its particular 
virtue was that its water was sweeter than that of the other 
towns of the Hejaz. Its people tvere bigoted and quarrel¬ 
some. 

Burton arrived in trouble. Landing at one of the desolate 
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halting-places of the passage down the Red Sea, he had 
trodden on a sea-urchin. A spine had broken off in his foot, 
and the foot and leg were now swollen, inflamed and pain¬ 
ful. When he made his negotiations for camels for the jour¬ 
ney' to Medina he had no\v to make certain that he obtained 
a shugduf, a double litter in which he could lie at length. 
It was to give him the inestimable advantage of privacy in 
which to write his notes and make his sketches. 

On 18 July 1853, about 7 p.m., he passed with his com¬ 
panions through the gate of Yambu. He was still with the 
party that had begun the pilgrimage in The Golden Whe. 
There were a dozen camels and they headed due east to¬ 
wards the hills. Gradually they collected more. Eventually 
there were about two hundred beasts canying grain as well 
as the pilgi'ims, and they had an escort of seven In-egular 
Turkish cavalry. They were strong, but the tribes were ‘out’. 
The Hazimi were raiding the caravans of the pilgrimage. 
They went on in a mixture of obstinacy and fear, but when 
they were actually attacked by thieves one evening they 
drov^e them off without loss. 

Gradually they worked up to the mountains. Burton knew 
something of deserts. On the first morning he had risen with 
his fello^vs ‘congratulating one another on being once more 
in the “dear Desert” ’, but he grew disillusioned. 

It was as barren and desolate a spot as the sun ‘ever 
viewed in his wide career’. But this is what the Arabian 
traveller must expect. He is to traverse, for instance, the 
Wady Al-Ward—the Vale of Flowers. He indulges in sweet 
recollections of Indian lakes beautiful with the lotus, and 
Per.sian plains upon which Narcissus is the meanest of 
grasses. He sees a plain like swish-work, where knobs of 
granite act daisies; and where, every fifty yards, .some hap¬ 
less bud of blossom is dying of inanition among the stones. 

Slowly they worked their way to Al-Hamra on the Darb 
Sultani, the Sultan’s road, and there they fell in with a 
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caravan from Mecca, which had a full-scale escort. They 
linked up ^\’ith it tvith joy. Crowded in the exiguous shelter 
of their tents by day, moving very slowly by night, they crept 
farther and farther towards h'ledina. On the sixth day they 
reached the gorge of the Shuab al-Hajj and in the gorge 
they were ambushed. They ran the ambush wuth much 
shouting, much smoke and the loss of twelve men besides 
camels and donkeys. Up the rocky paths, through sand and 
stones and occasional patches of thorn scrub, they struggled 
on. Men died of the heat, but a little after dawn on July 
25th they came o\'er high ground to the Wadi al-Akik and 
they came hurr^’ing—they were near the end, they tvere 
‘walking with their eyes’. Through a lane of dark lava with 
steep banks on either side they poured, a mass of camels and 
donkeys and men, and clear of it they halted ‘and sat down, 
jaded and hungiy as we were, to feast our eyes with a view 
of the Holy City.’ 

O Allah! This is the Harim of Thy Apostle; make it to us 
a Protection from Hell Fire, and a Refuge from Eternal 
Punislunent! 

They had reached Medina. 

Burton’s description of Medina reveals a curious combina¬ 
tion of enthusiasm and cynicism. He lived at the house of 
the Sheik Hamid in an atmosphere of holiness and cupidity. 
Medina lived by the pilgrimage. The men of Medina were 
the professional guides to the holy places, the savers of 
prayers, the leaders of the devout. The shrine itself ^vas in¬ 
tensely disappointing. 

I was astonished at the mean and tawdry appearance of 
a place so universally venerated in the Moslem world. The 
longer I looked at it the more it suggested the resemblance 
of a museum of second-rate art, an old Curiosity shop, full 
of ornaments that are not accessories and decorated with 
paupei'’s splendour. 
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Carefully and with infinite detail he describes the shrine 
itself, the long parallelogram divided into two parts with 
the tomb of the Prophet veiled and invisible in a mean stme- 
ture, the Hujrah, and firmly he demolishes the legend that 
Mohammed’s coffin hangs suspended miraculously between 
heaven and earth. He spends, in fact, a considerable amount 
of time being doubtful whether Mohammed’s body was in 
the Hujrah at all. But the prayers and the ceremonies, the 
beggars and the guides, the faithful and the mercenary he 
describes with a loving care. There is no detail of the Medina 
of a hundred yeais ago that he misses, nothing that he does 
not outline. His account is a masterpiece of observation and 
memory, and implied in it is a clear record of the man’s 
preparation, of his painstaking search for knowledge, his 
careful moulding of himself for the event. He passed the 
scrutiny of those professional guides without a tremor, with¬ 
out failure. Even among the ever-present suspicion of this 
place he moved triumphantly. 

He had been at Medina for a month when down the 
desert roads came the tumultuous riot of the Damaseus 
caravan. Outside the town a new town of tents grew. 

But how to describe the utter confusion in the crowding, 
the bustling and the vast variety and volume of sound? 
Huge white Syrian dromedaries, compared with which those 
of Al-Hijaz appeared mere pony-camels, jingling large bells, 
and bearing Shugdufs like miniature green tents, swaying 
and tossing upon their backs; gorgeous Takht-rawan, or 
litters carried between camels or mules with scarlet and 
brass trappings; Badawin bestriding naked-backed ‘Daluls’ 
(dromedaries) and clinging like apes to their hairy humps. 

In a tumult of enthusiasm and devotion the men of the 
Damascus caravan made good the first portion of their pil¬ 
grimage and swiftly the time came for the journey to Mecca. 
Burton proposed to go by the flying caravan—the light, fast- 
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moving expedition vvdiich followed the main Damascus 
caravan —to the Holy City, but at the last moment the fly¬ 
ing caravan tvas cancelled. At the end of August he W'as told 
that the main expedition started on the morrow and that it 
was to move by the Darb al-Shaki, the road that Harun 
al-Rashid had built through the desert of the Nejd. 

In the confusion proper to the beginning of oriental 
journeys, a confusion compound of the fact that the rats 
had been at the water skins, that his Medina friends were 
terrified of the Bedouin who were to drive the camels, that 
the camels could not carry the loads, that the camel-driver’s 
small son was a tyrant of the first order, they left for Mecca, 
Burton carrying with him the warning ‘never to allow 
twenty-four hours to elapse without dipping hand in the 
same dish’ with his Bedouin so that he might keep ‘on terms 
of salt’. 

Slowly, through the heat and fury of the desert, they 
moved south towards the Holy City. In litters, on horseback, 
on camels and on foot, there were seven thousand people in 
the host—a long, irregular, ambling cavalcade that marched 
out of biblical times. Nothing was uniform about it, nothing 
sombre. It moved in brilliant colour’s in a wild disorder, and 
for its focal point it had the Sultan’s Mahmil, the camel 
litter with the emblems of sovereignty. 

There was an order in this wild disorder. They camped 
and they marched to the signals of a gun. There tvas a rude 
discipline under the Emir Hajj and the Emir al-Surrah, the 
Keeper of the Treasui'e, and there was the Bashat al-Askar, 
the commander of the escort, who had for his force a thou¬ 
sand Bash-Bazuks—‘half bandits, half soldiers, exceedingly 
dirty, picturesque-looking, brave, and in such a country of 
no use whatever’. 

By tracks among the hihs, by open desert, by stretches of 
naked rock and blinding sand, they moved on south. Very 
occasionally they passed an inhabited place, a small town. 
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They watered their camels at the wells that were dug by 
the munificence of Zubaydah, the favourite wife of Harun. 
They slept in the noon heat, they smoked and drank coffee 
in their tents. The boy Mohammed ^va,s still with them, still 
a thorn in the flesh of all he dealt with —quarrelsome, vain¬ 
glorious, egotistic. At night they moved by torchlight, a vast 
procession of illumination, the hot desert wind snatching at 
the smoke of the torches, the camels moaning in the evening 
silence. They quarrelled and they made friends, and at 
length after nine days of the desert they reached Al-Zaribah, 
the valley, and in ‘the valley’ they shed the garments of the 
outer world, for Al-Zaribah is the Mikat, the appointed 
place. They bathed and perfumed themselves so far as they 
could and they put on the cotton cloths of pilgrimage, and 
with their faces towards Mecca they said aloud, ‘I vow this 
Ihram of Hajj and the Umrah to Allah Almighty’. 

They \vere in the sanctuary. From then onwards they 
were to spare the trees and pluck no grass, to abstain from 
all oils, perfumes and ointments, from dyeing, shaving or 
cutting the hair. They could not cover their heads or kill 
game or cause an animal to fly. They were to avoid quarrels 
and immorality and bad language. They were the pilgrims. 
In the late afternoon they left the valley and headed south¬ 
west—seven thousand of them, all dressed in white, their 
newly-.shaven heads glistening in the sun, the air torn with 
endlessly repeated shouts of ‘Labbayk! Labbayk!’—Here I 
am! Here I am! 

They were in sanctuary, but it was sanctuary only to them 
and not for them. As they came into the narrows of a stony 
valley Burton saw the sudden flowering of smoke against the 
blue rock of a precipice and a camel fell, shot through the 
heart. At once panic took them. Horses, mules, and camels 
raced forward and jammed in the narrows of the pass, an 
immovable mass of screanung women, neighing horses, 
shouting men and crying children, and across the screams 
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the matchlock shots, pitiless and without remorse, punctu¬ 
ated their teiToi' and their despair. 

The Wahabis saved the day. Men of the mountains, fierce 
fanatics, they came up to the jam of the main body and 
t\hile one hall of them kept the enemy in play, the rest 
swarmed up the hill under the guidance of the Sharif Zayd, 
their leader. They dislodged the robbers of the ambuscade. 
The jam in the pass opened out. The place of the attack 
was littered with broken boxes and the abandoned bodies of 
the dead; and Burton went forward with a reputation in¬ 
creased, for after the beginning of the trouble wdien he had 
primed his pistols, he had realized that there was nothing 
for him to do and had sat down and called for food. ‘By 
Allah he eats! ’ His reputation for coolness and for courage 
was established. 

Wildly and in a furious hysteria they worked down the 
last defiles towards the Holy City and in the Wadi Laymun 
—the Valley of Limes—they came to the state pavilion of 
the Sharif of Mecca, waiting to greet the Pasha of the 
caravan. Still in the same hectic excitement they pressed on, 
straining to catch a sight of the Holy City. They said the 
prayers of the entry, but night came before their eyes were 
blessed with the sight of the City, and they rode on in the 
darkness, blinded by it but eager and full of urgency. Then 
at one o’clock in the morning voice.s began to shout, ‘ The 
Sanctuary! O the Sanctuary I ’ And by the light of the stars 
to the south they sarv the outline of a city dark against the 
plain. 

What was this Mecca of a hundred years ago ? 

Burton estimated that it held between thirty and forty-five 
thousand inhabitants but that it had lodging accommoda¬ 
tion for treble that number to deal with the great pilgrim¬ 
ages. Built in a winding valley, it straggled over tw'o and a 
half miles, but its wfidth was never more than three-quarters 
of a mile even on the western slopes of the valley. Two cen- 
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tunes before, when Charles II ^vas on the throne, Jos. Pitts 
of Exeter, taken into slavery by Algerine pirates, went to 
Mecca and described it. 

A town situated in a barren place in a valley, or rather 
in the midst of many little hills. It is a place of no force, 
wanting both walls and gates. Its buildings are very ordin¬ 
ary, insomuch that it would be a place of no tolerable enter¬ 
tainment, were it not for the anniversary resort of so many 
thousand Hagges, or pilgrims, on whose coming the whole 
dependence of the town (in a manner) is; for many shops 
are scarcely open all the year besides. 

In two hundred years Mecca had not changed. In the 
last hundred it has changed little more save that to-day 
there is an airfield outside the city, that the buildings are taller 
since the oil royalties began to flow and that the House of 
Allah is lit by neon lights. 

The House of Allah—in its confines lies the whole secret 
of Mecca, a secret that goes into the past far beyond the 
very beginnings of Mohammedanism, far beyond Moham¬ 
med. Mecca Is the town that surrounds the House of Allah. 
The House of Allah is Mecca. 

There at last it lay, the bourn of my long and weary 
pilgrimage, realising the plans and hopes of many and many 
a year. The mirage medium of Fancy invested the huge 
catafalque and its gloomy pall with peculiar charms. There 
were no giant fragments of hoar antiquity as in Egypt, no 
remains of graceful and harmonious beauty as in Greece and 
Italy, no barbarous gorgeousness as in the buildings of 
India; yet the view was strange, unique—and how few have 
looked upon the celebrated shidne! I may truly say that, 
of all the worshippers who clung weeping to the curtain, or 
who pressed their beating hearts to the stone, none felt for 
the moment a deeper emotion than did the Haji from the 
far-north. But, to confess humbling truth, theirs was the 
high feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine was the ecstacy 
of ratified pride. 
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‘The huge catafalque and its gloomy pall’ was the 
Ka’abah, the central point of the Mohammedan faith, the 
focus of the Moslem world. To the Ka’abah the people of 
Mohammed turn to pray, and only against its walls can man 
pray from e\’ery point of the compass. It is a massive oblong 
structure eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, and 
between thirty-five and forty feet high. It was built by 
Abraham, according to tradition, and to it the mountains of 
the world contributed the building stone, setting up each of 
them one of the little hills that surround hiccca, each of 
them save only the Black Mountain in Algiers. Originally it 
W'as the house of the idols of the Arab Pantheon—three hun¬ 
dred and sixty of them—and built and re-built time after 
time (the last occasion was in 1627), it still retains in its 
south-eastern corner the Hajar al-Aswad, the Black Stone, 
one of the principal idols of the past. The Ka’abah stands 
in a rectangular colonade two hundred and fifty paces long 
and two hundred broad, a cloister surmounted by one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two shallow domes with minarets arising at 
its comers. Along its northern side, small pavilions and the 
well Zemzem stand in the open space, and there are in¬ 
numerable gates. It has no beauty in architecture. 

At dawn Burton went into it through the Gate of the Sons 
of Shaybah to perform the Circumambulation of Arrival, 

We advanced towards the eastern angle of the Ka’abah, 
in which is inserted the Black Stone; and, standing about 
ten yards from it, repeated with upraised hands, ‘There is 
no god but Allah alone. Whose Covenant is Truth, and 
Whose Servant is Victorious.’ 

His journey was done, he had reached his goal—this was 
his moment of triumph. Oddly enough he shows small vain¬ 
glory. He admits his feelings of intense pride in his achieve¬ 
ment; he admits his satisfaction at accomplishment; but he 
admits also the valour and success of his predecessors, for 
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Burton was not the fii3t white man or even the first English¬ 
man to visit Mecca, though he was unquestionably the first 
who went in a scientific spirit of inquiry, who made his 
observations with care and his measurements with exacti¬ 
tude. 

He was at Mecca; he had made his investigations: and 
now he performed, with the same thoroughness, the same 
particularity as to detail, the same precision, the rites of 
pilgrimage. He walked seven times round the Ka’abah, the 
first three times fast, the last four slowly; he said the prayers; 
he fought through the crowd to kiss the Black Stone ‘and 
came away persuaded that it is an aerolite’; he drank the 
water of Zemzem and did not like it; and he made the 
second part of the pilgrimage to Arafat. He omitted nothing, 
he observed everything, and with the same astonishing 
minutene.ss he recorded all that he saw and underwent. 

One of the most curious things of all his writing is that 
throughout this time at Mecca he seems to have felt no fear. 
Occasionally he pays a cursory Jip-sei-vice to the possibilities 
of discovery. He mentions dispassionately the killing of 
heretics or the riots that arose from time to time even against 
mere schismatics like the Persians, but personal fear seems 
never to have marched with him through all this period. 
This was Burton’s greatest quality: not the absence of fear, 
but the fact that he so identified himself with the part that 
he was playing, became so completely what he professed to 
be (an Afghan born in India), was so perfectly in the charac¬ 
ter—that he ims the character. Few men in histoiy have 
been able to cross the bridge between east and west, to iden¬ 
tify themselves not merely with another race, not merely 
with another religion but with another age, another way of 
thinking, another mode of life. It was his security. 

He remained in Mecca carrying out the ceremonial obser¬ 
vances, sleeping on the roof-top of the boy Mohammed’s 
house, entering into vast and endless theological discussions. 
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praying at the House of God, climbing into the Ka’abah 
itseh and talking, talking, talking. And he never said a word 
out of place. Ivlore than his achievement in making the diffi¬ 
cult journey, more than his outfacing the perils of Bedouin 
robbers and the desert is this extraordinary^ fact that both in 
R'ledina and in Mecca, the places of suspicion, the high 
places of fanaticism, he could live on terms of equality with 
the professional religious guides of the Holy Places, with the 
religious leaders themselves, and never give a shadow of a 
chance of revealing himself. 

The pilgrimage season ended. It w^as impossible for him 
to go cast from Mecca as he had hoped at first. He sent on 
his heavy boxes, hired donkey's, and started for Jedda down 
the road through the hills. The journey was without note. 
In eleven hours’ riding time the donkeys had covered the 
ground. At eight o’clock the following morning he passed 
through Bab Makkah, the walled gateway of Jedda. At 
Jedda he persuaded the British consul that he was not an 
Afghan pilgrim and obtained money. With the money, after 
minor adventures, he bought a passage back in the small 
steamer Dwarka —and on the Dwarka for the first time his 
superb disguise failed liim. Somehow—he was never able to 
define the happening precisely—but somehow the boy 
Mohammed on board the ship, as he waited to sail, dis¬ 
covered that he was a white man. 

‘Now I understand,’ he said to Burton’s servant, ‘your 
master is a Sahib from India; he hatli laughed at our 
beards.’ 

But Burton was out of reach of fanaticism now, He made 
his way back to Cairo in safety. The most remarkable pil¬ 
grimage of the nineteenth century was done. 

It ended in a fashion typical of Burton. On the famous 
terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel a party of officers were sitting 
in the evening. Repeatedly in front of them an Arab in loose 
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flowing robes strode backwards and forwards, drawing 
slowly nearer and nearer. At last his robe brushed against 
one of the officers. 

‘Damn that nigger’s impudence!’ said the officer. ‘If he 
does that again I’ll kick him.’ 

The Arab halted, wheeled round and said, ‘Well, damn 
it, Hawkins, that’s a nice way to welcome a fellow back 
after two years’ absence.’ 

Mecca was done. There remained still worlds to conquer. 
Burton went back to India, for his leave was up. It was im¬ 
possible for him now to settle down to the banalities of rou¬ 
tine. Almost at once he persuaded Lord Elphinstone, Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, to give him leave to explore the Somali 
coast and to attempt to get to Harar, the city of the Abys- 
sinians, deep inland and as fanatically forbidden as Mecca 
and Medina. 

In late October of 1854 he sailed, disguised as a Moslem 
merchant in the small ship the Sahalat and landed at Zeila 
near Jibuti. He had with him three men. He arrived to find 
that the truce between Harar and Zeila had been broken 
and that smallpox was raging in Harar and the Galla tribes¬ 
men would permit no movement. He had to wait almost a 
month in Zeila and in the end he left with a party of nine— 
a guide, three matchlock men, two women cooks, a servant, 
and a woman donkey-driver. 

Burton’s journeys were never easy. They were threatened 
from time to time by the Bedouin, but eventually they 
crossed the coastal plain and reached the hills without actual 
assault. But the going was rough: they had had much 
trouble with water; Burton had cohe; it was a desolate and 
dreary land. At last, however, they came to the plain at 
Marar and to a village called Wilensi belonging to the 
Gerad Adan, a kinsman of the Amir of Harar. They were 
in civilization again, such civilization as the uplands of 
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Abyssinia provided, out of the dangers of the brutal coastal 
country. 

They had exchanged one danger for another. His guide 
and half his party, overwhelmed with stories of the dangers 
beyond and of the smallpox at Harar, abandoned him. 
Burton pressed on with the remainder and found the Adan 
at Sagharrah, a mountain village. The Adan should have 
taken him to the city, but he stated flatly that ‘he would as 
soon walk into a crocodile’s mouth as go into the walls of 
Harar’. 

Burton became ill again. Then five strangers from Harar 
arrived to settle a dispute of blood-money. To the Adan 
they declared that Burton was a spy. But the Adan had 
hopes of further presents and money from his guest and he 
refused to send him prisoner to the city. Burton gave up all 
hope of ordinary entry. With a notable ingenuity he wrote 
a letter purporting to be from the Political Agent at Aden 
to the Amir which had to be delivered in person, Leaving 
the remainder of his party at Sagharrah, he went forward 
with three men and a small quantity of presents and sent a 
note back to the coast by a priest, who had accompanied 
them. There was a bidsk interchange at the last. 

The priest demanded, ‘Dost thou believe me to be a 
coward, O Pilgrim?’ 

‘Of a truth I do,’ said Burton bluntly. 

‘Ah!’ said the priest. ‘What hath man but a single life, 
and he who throweth it away, what is he but a fool?’ 
Burton reached Harar against the prophecies. 

A long, sombre line, strikingly contrasting with die white¬ 
washed towns of the East... materially speaking a disap¬ 
pointment; many would have grudged exposing three lives 
to win so paltry a prize. But of all who have attempted it, 
none ever succeeded in entering that pile of stones; the 
thoroughbred traveller will understand my exultation. 

He reached the forbidden gates and sent his salaams to 
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the Amir, asking the honoui of an audience. He was allowed 
to enter. Through the narrow, unmade hill lanes of the town 
he rear lied the palace of the Amir. 

I walked into a vast hall, a hundred feet long, between 
two long rows of Galla spearsmen, between whose lines I 
had to pass. They were large half-naked savages, standing 
hke statues, with fierce movable eyes, each man holding, 
with its butt end on the ground, a huge spear, with a head 
the size of a shovel. I purposely saunteied down them coolly 
with a swagger, with my eyes fixed upon their dangerous- 
looking faces. I had a six-shooter concealed in my waist- 
belt, and I determined, at the first show of excitement, to 
run up to the Amir and put it to his head, if it were neces¬ 
sary, to save my own life. 

It was not necessai7. After the presentation of the letter 
and a brief speech of explanation, the Amir smiled. Burton 
was in Haiar—the first white man in historic times to reach 
there. 

But that was the first part of his task only; the second part 
was to get out of Harar—Harar with its raging smallpox, its 
uncomfortable climate, its ho.stile and suspicious people — 
and the Amir vroulcl commit liimself to nothing about de¬ 
parture. There is no question that tliis time was one of acute 
danger. In a different way and for different reasons Harar 
was as fanatical as Mecca. An ordinary man would have 
kept to his quarters, remained, as far as possible, in hiding. 
Not Burton—he seems to have spent much of the time in 
religious debate, preaching Mohammedan sermons to the 
bigoted Gallas. He got away in the end because the Amir 
was ill. Bui ton had told the Gerad much of the medical skill 
of the ‘Franks’. He was allowed back to Aden to arrange 
for medical aid. 

He was back on British territory by mid-Febmary in 1855 
and at once he started work to prepare another expedition. 
When he left India he was accompanied by three officers, 
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Lieutenants Speke, Herne, and Stroyan. They had dispersed 
on other ventures, now he called them together again for a 
full-scale exploration. It ended in immediate and complete 
disaster. 

They set up a camp close to Bcrbcra for the final prepara¬ 
tions. The gunboat that had brought them sailed to the 
a^sistance of a ship in distress, ui her absence a force of hill- 
men launched themselves against the camp on the morning 
of April 19th, Stroyan was speared as he left his tent. 
Burton, Herne, and Speke managed to get together in one 
tent and fought until their ammunition was exhausted and 
the tent cut down. They ran the gauntlet of the mob outside, 
and Burton, thinking that he saw Stroyan lying on the sand, 
was separated from his fellows. One of the attackers thrust 
a javelin through his jaw. 

Burton staggered till dawn, searching for his companions, 
and was then carried to a native vessel in the bay. Herne, 
battei'ecl and bruised but not seriously wounded, also reached 
the safety of the ship. Speke was taken prisoner, tied and 
attacked as he lay on the ground. One spear passed through 
his leg but eventually he too got away and was found by a 
search party from the Arab ship and brought to safety. The 
camp was sacked. The expedition was abandoned, and 
Burton returned to England for medical treatment. 

The Crimean War was in progress. Burton spent his con¬ 
valescence writing up his notes and an account of the Harar 
journey and seeing the three volumes of the Mecca ‘Pilgrim¬ 
age’ through the press. When that was complete and his 
health was restored he applied for a post in the Crimea. 
After a number of disappointments he was given a position 
with ‘Bcatson’s Horse’. With his genius for getting into 
trouble, intrigue, and public notoriety he landed himself into 
the hottest of the many scandals of the Crimea. 

It is not necessary to detail the unhappy diai7 of that 
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experience or of the enormous publicity of the court actions 
that saw the end of Beatson’s career. The one thing about 
this period that is of real importance is that at the end of the 
troubles Burton met Isabel Arundell again in the Botanical 
Gardens in London and Isabel was still faithful to her hero. 
A gipsy who had originally told her that she would marry 
him, now informed her that it would happen soon. Within 
a fortnight Burton proposed and was accepted. Her mother 
flatly refused her consent. Her father, after agreeing to both 
sides, eventually capitulated to mamma. And the final blow 
appears to have been that Burton, who aimed at obtaining 
the Consulate at Damascus to make a career for a married 
man, was denied the appointment. 

Normally the disappointed in love of the Victorian period 
went out to Africa to shoot lions. Burton had shot lions, 
he went out to Africa to search for the sources of the Nile 
instead. By questioning in Abyssinia, by examining the few 
records that existed, by talk in Egypt and in Arabia, by a 
painstaking analysis of the work of the geographer Ptolemy, 
he arrived at a theory that the Nile rose in the great lakes 
that were known to exist in Central Africa. No white man 
had seen those lakes. 

The immense and unbounded enthusiasm that Burton 
managed to work up for each of his projects in turn over¬ 
whelmed the Royal Geographical Society. The Government 
made a grant. In October 1856, Burton sailed for Bombay 
to complete his preparations. He left without saying good¬ 
bye to Isabel, who extracted the maximum amount of 
drama out of the situation. 

At Bombay Lieutenant Speke, who had been wounded in 
the Bcrbera disaster, was given leave to accompany him, 
and in a sloop belonging to the East India Company the 
expedition set off for the coast of East Africa. Once again 
after stormy interludes Burton was released to the task he 
loved, the one task for which he was completely fitted; but, 
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being Burton, he found it as usual impossible to let well 
alone. When he reached the area %\'here his last expedition 
had foundered he wrote a report on conditions in the Red 
Sea and the East India Company’s political part in them 
that got under the skin even of that assembly. He repeated 
it from Zanzibar and earned what would today be called a 
‘rocket’ of enoimous dimensions. 

Your want of discretion and due respect for the authori¬ 
ties to whom you are subordinate has been regarded with 
displeasure by Government. 

Burton disregarded the displeasure. 

His theory about the sources of the Nile was basically 
correct. All previous expeditions had attempted to reach 
them working against the main stream of the Nile current. 
Every previous expedition had come to grief somewhere 
along its course, mostly in the great swamp areas of the Sud. 
Burton’s plan was to strike overland from the nearest point 
on the east coast of Africa to the approximate position of the 
lakes. 

He crossed from Zanzibar to the mainland at Pangani 
with Speke in 1856 and made a preliminary exploration of 
the area. The main expedition began on 14 June 1857. 
The difficulties were three-fold. The country itself was hos¬ 
tile—the blind heat of the tropics, trackless areas, bush 
country, wild animals! Tropical diseases still unknown to 
the medical wwld of the time w'ere added to the ordinary 
rigours of the terrain. The people were indomitably opposed 
to white penetration: some of them, the savages like the 
Wazaramo, for the ordinary and sufficient reasons of sav¬ 
ages ; the Arab traders for the more sophisticated reason of 
denying the enemy to potential competitors. On the coast 
people prophesied failure, and to all these things was added 
the fact that the expedition was inadequately financed. 
Burton, with his customary ingenuity, set to work to re- 
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dress the balance at the outset by bribing a witch doctor to 
foretell prosperity. It worked—for a little at any rate. 
Eighteen days after they had left the coast they leachcd 
Khutu, a hundred and eighteen miles inland. 

It was the end of the rainy season, however; the land was 
at its worst. The transport animals died. 

We had to walk, often for many miles, through sun, rain, 
mud, and miasmatic putridities ... 

Through the malignant fever-stricken bnitalities of the 
coastal plain they struggled on, leaving the mangrove 
swamps and the rain and the atrocious bush behind them. 
Skeletons marked the paths of previous caravans, bloated 
corpses where men had died of starvation or of the smallpox 
that was raging in the area. Men of his own party were 
infected and disappeared to die in the bush. The journey 
was difficult at the start, abominable in its middle stages, 
hellish towards the end. 

At noon I lay down fainting in the sandy bed of the 
Muhama nullah and begged Jack to go on and send me 
back a hammock from the halting-place. The men, who 
were partly mutinous and deserting, suddenly came out well 
and led me to a place where stagnant water was found . .. 
We suddenly turned northwards into a tangled mass of tall 
foetid reeds, rank jungle and forest. We came upon the 
deserted village of the Wasagara. The huts were torn and 
half burnt. .. The demon of Slavery reigns over a solitude 
of his own creation .. . Next day our path was slippery as 
mud, and man and beast were rendered wild by the cruel 
stings of a small red ant and a huge black pismire, whose 
bite burns like a pinch of a red-hot needle . . . Now we also 
begin to suffer from the tzetze fly... Jack was so weak that 
he had three supporters; I, having stronger nerves, managed 
with one. 

It is possible to go on quoting endlessly in this vein. 

They had difficulties with food, with incessant fever, with 
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inadequate equipment and unreliable porters and doubtful 
guides. Speke became delirious and grew violent. A time 
came when Burton had to take his weapons away for fear 
that he would do himself or someone else injury, and from 
that illness he recovered with his attitude to Burton perma¬ 
nently warped. He was suspicious, morose, untrusting. 

A hundred and thirty-four days after leaving the coast 
they made the Arab settlement of Kazeh. This was a centre 
both of the slave trade and of the merchants. It was a centre 
of ‘civilization’. For the first time for four months they lived 
in a house. There were still twenty marches at least to Ujiji 
on the shores of the great lake that was their goal, but a 
pause was essential. Burton found amusement with the 
Arabs. He was among Moslems again, speaking their lan¬ 
guage. Speke could not communicate with them, and that in¬ 
creased his rancour. 

By mid-December there had been frequent quan'els, but 
on December 14th they moved on and as they moved Bur¬ 
ton, weakened by prolonged attacks of malaria, developed a 
form of paralysis that seemed likely to kill him. Speke was 
almost blind with ophthalmia. Somehow they struggled on 
through January, reaching swamp country again, with their 
porters mutinying, the petty chiefs along their course making 
the inevitable, outrageous extortions of Africa, and with 
them all the time illness, appalling illness. On February 13th, 
when their pack animals were at the end of their endurance, 
when Speke’s own riding ass had died, they saw a streak of 
light through the downward trees of a stony hill. For the 
first time white men had seen Lake Tanganyika. That night 
they reached its banks. 

Burton, with success, recovered his health and his equani¬ 
mity. This was the undoubted source of the Nile. It re¬ 
mained only to get to the northern end to prove it. They 
managed to hire an Arab boat and moved up the coast to¬ 
wards Ujiji itself. 
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Picturesque and varied forms of mountains rising above 
and dipping into the lake were clad in purplish blue, set 
off by the rosy tints of the morning. 

At Ujiji they collapsed again. For a fortnight Burton was 
too blind to read or write, too weak to talk, but even through 
his weakness he could not stifle his urgent need for certainty 
about the Nile. Eventually—Speke was a little better again 
— he sent his companion off to find out. For twenty-seven 
days there was no news. The men of his party believed that 
Burton was dying but each morning he seemed to recover, 
and at the end of twenty-seven days Speke came back. His 
mission had failed. He had been unable to obtain a boat, 
the rains had rotted his clothing and rusted his guns. 

As often in Burton’s history, another man’s failure gal¬ 
vanized him into action. By a mixture of bribery and bully¬ 
ing he obtained two large canoes and fifty men, and on 
April 12th they left Ujiji, the leading canoe flying the Union 
Jack. They crossed to the western bank, went northwards 
again and finally reached Uvira, the last trading post of the 
Arabs on the lake. And there the boatmen refused to pro¬ 
ceed farther; and there also the sons of the Sultan Maruta 
came in to tell them that the river which flowed at the end 
of the lake, flowed into and not out of its Tr'ast basin. Burton’s 
journals give little indication of the effect of this on the 
relations between him and Speke, and yet this failure, 
this reversal of all their hopes and beliefs, must have 
played an enormous part in the steady breakdown which 
followed. 

The two canoes went drearily down the lake. There was 
the long journey back to the coast still to be faced. Their 
money was exhausted (much of it Burton’s own money), and 
there was little save the discovery of Tanganyika itself to 
show for it all. Four days after their return to Ujiji they 
were ready to leave. 

By the end of the four days, however, Burton’s optimism 
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had returned to him. He was convinced that the discovery 
was enough to give him immortal fame and to it he added, 
in a slow process that it is possible to trace through the 
journals, a curious, almost deliberate rejection of Che evi¬ 
dence. The farther he got from Tanganyika the more he 
became convinced that despite the story of the inward- 
flowing river, Tanganyika was still the source of the 
Nile. How, he never explains—he was just certain. 
Speke would not agree. The breach between the two men 
widened. 

On June 20th they got back to Kazeh, two hundred and 
sixty-five miles on their homeward trek. Burton once again 
was glad to get back to his beloved Moslems. They told him 
of another lake to the north—they had mentioned it on his 
first visit. It was larger than. Tanganyika. One can conclude 
only that Burton’s judgment was broken doum by the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of the journey, by the hostility between 
himself and Speke, by his relief on getting back to the sort 
of civili2ation that he knew and liked. He discussed the new 
lake with Speke and finally sent him off with a small caravan 
to look for it while he himself made the last arrangements 
for the journey to the coast. 

It was the greatest mistake in all Burton’s record. It was 
a mistake not only of temperament but of scientific judgment. 
Speke went north and discovered the lake that is known to¬ 
day as Victoria Nyanza, and with it he discovered the true, 
genuine source of the Nile and he came back and told 
Burton so. Burton flatly rejected the claim, Speke had not 
explored the lake and Burton would accept nothing of his 
conclusions. Bitterly he regretted not having made the jour¬ 
ney alone ‘or at least with a less crooked-minded, cantan¬ 
kerous Englishman’, and in that vein he began the journey 
back to the coast. 

If the inward journey had been horrible, the return was a 
nightmare. Speke was desperately ill and in his delirium 
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vented long catalogues of injustices and grievances. They 
began with the fight at Beibera; they ended with Bui ton’s 
refusal to accept immediately his discovery of the sources of 
the Nile. Eventually he lecovcred, and on 2 February 1859, 
they sighted the sea. At once began an atrocious quarrel 
over the pay of the native members of the expedition. Bur¬ 
ton, always intolerant of criticism, quarrelled with the new 
consul. Speke took the consul’s side. They left Zanzibar in 
an aroma of hostility and ill temper, and from Aden, where 
Burton was too ill to make the immediate homewar d voyage, 
Speke went on alone. 

It is not necessary to take sides in the historic quaiTel that 
followed. Burton thioughout his career proved that he was 
never able to get on with his superiors and veiy seldom with 
his equals. Speke unquestionably hailed the exploit as Ins 
own personal discovery. When Burton got back to England 
he was already half discredited, and Isabel entered the 
fray on his behalf with her ungovernable enthusiasm. 

It ended in tragedy. Burton still claimed Tanganyilca as 
the source against all the evidence. Speke had put up an 
unassailable case for Victoria Nyanza. It was decided that 
they should debate tlie matter in public at the meeting of 
the British Association at Bath in September of 1864. In 
the interim Speke had been back to Africa and had reached 
the Ripon Falls where the White Nile leaves the lake he had 
discovered. Speke and Burton sat together on the platform 
on the opening day of the meeting. Half-way through Speke, 
who had been fidgety, got up and left the hall. The follow¬ 
ing day had been fixed for the debate. Burton arrived on the 
platform with his notes, but there was no sign of Speke, For 
twenty-five minutes the meeting wa,s delayed. Then the 
council filed on to the platform, and Sir Roderick Murchison 
announced that Speke had accidentally shot himself when 
out partridge shooting on his father’s land. The real tragedy 
is that Speke was right and Burton was utterly wrong. 
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Before this happened, however. Burton’s career had 
changed. For one thing he had married his Isabel, a more 
or less runaway wedding at a Catholic church, against the 
wishes of her mother but with the qualified approval of 
papa. When the financial affairs of the two of them had 
been straightened there was very little money. Burton was 
compelled to find employment. Isabel wa.s delcmiincd that 
it should be suitable employment. It ended, after a vigorous 
canvassing of all their friends, in a consulship at Fernando 
Po, the little island that lies in the e\e of the Gulf of Guinea 
and was called unofficially ‘the Foreign Office grave’. 
Burton said sardonically, on receiving his appointment, 
‘They want me to die, but, by God, I intend to live just to 
spite the devils! ’ 

He lived. He also accomplished one more African 
journey. From Fernando Po he was sent to Dahomey 
with instructions to turn its king from slavciy and human 
sacrifice. Burton had no particular feelings against either 
of these things, but the journey was opportunity once 
again. 

He anived at Abomey at the time of the annual ‘cus¬ 
toms’. The customs involved human .slaughter to the extent, 
according to some reports, of five hundred lives a year. In 
duty bound Burton examined the captives and argued with 
the king in the centre of his Amazons, for the spearhead of 
the Dahomey armies was a vast regiment of fighting n-omen. 
In compliment to his visitor the king remitted death for 
half the prisoners: the rest were dispatched in a night of 
slaughter. All through the hot darkness the death drums 
throbbed. For every' man slaughtered outside the palace 
a woman was slaughtered rvithin it, and next day in his 
report Burton wrote dispassionately: 

Human sacrifice in Dahome is founded upon a purely 
religious basis... It is a touching instance of the king’s 
filial piety, deplorably mistaken, but perfectly sincere,. 
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We can hardly find fault with putting criminals to death 
when in the Year of Grace 1864 we hung four murderers 
upon the same gibbet before 100,000 gaping souls at Liver¬ 
pool ... 

He was six weeks at Dahomey and his reports contain an 
astonishing wealth of detail on the manners and customs of 
its people and its king, but in the end he returned with his 
mission less than half accomplished. Dahomey carried on 
until it was overwhelmed by its nearest neighbour, and both 
in turn were overwhelmed by the French. 

Fernando Po was the Foreign Office grave. Isabel had 
begun almost in the first weeks of their marriage her cam¬ 
paign of intrigue and agitation for Burton’s new career. 
Now she prised him out of the fevers and heat of Fernando 
Po—largely by endless talking—and she got him transferred 
to Santos in Brazil, which is also unhealthy but which was 
close enough to Sao Paulo for her to go out and establish a 
home for him there. Burton characteristically made friends 
with Pedro II of Brazil, travelled in the interior and ironi¬ 
cally examined the possibilities of domesticity. Finally fever 
began to affect him. 

Isabel went home and organized another change—this 
time to Damascus, a very superior appointment, with better 
pay, much better living conditions, and in the heart of his 
beloved Moslems. They went together to Damascus, Isabel 
modelling herself from the start on Lady Hester Stanhope 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and the Princess de la 
Tour D’Auvergne, the three famous ladies who had adopted 
the Arab way of life. But she was not of the stature of these 
notable eccentrics. She achieved little more than a reputation 
for absurdity and a long record of misdealings with the 
local population that ranged from assaults with a dog whip 
to petty insult. 

Burton, for his part, offended everybody in a different 
manner. He quarrelled with Rashid, the Wali of Damascus, 
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he infuriated the Jewish community and he antagonized the 
Druzes. Finally, with the ine\-itable assistance of Isabel, he 
was involved in a stone-throwdng episode with the Copts of 
Nazareth. Two months later he was superseded. The king 
of Dahomey years before had compressed his character into 
a single sentence. ‘Batum [that was the nearest he could 
get to Burton], you are a good man, but too angry.’ 

As usual there was a tremendous public altercation in 
England. The hloslems of Damascus throughout had sup¬ 
ported him even against the Turkish authority. The Foreign 
Office was highly assailed, but the Foreign Office was secure 
in its real ground and it refused to be stampeded. 

For a while Burton, always extravagant, never a saver, 
was in almost desperate straits. He had a brawl with the 
Anthropological Institute, and a letter is extant which con¬ 
sisted simply of the words; ‘Sir, Yours of 23rd October re¬ 
ceived,’ then a roughly-drawn profile of a man with his 
thumb and fingers at his nose, and ending: T am, Sir, yours 
most sincerely, R. F. Burton.’ At length, in 1872, he was 
offered the consulship at Trieste, and to Trieste he and 
Isabel went to work out their tangled lives. 

Burton wrote in Trieste and in the course of his writing 
he began the work that is his masterpiece, the work that he 
alone, with his detennination, his understanding and his 
experience of Arabia, was really fitted to accomplish—the 
translation of the ‘Arabian Nights’. It is a superb achieve¬ 
ment, the achievement of a man without inhibitions, with¬ 
out restraints and tvith an astonishing and incomparable 
knowledge. It paid handsomely. 

In his back^vater there was less chance for quarrelling, 
!e,ss opportunity for Isabel’s peculiar talents in the direction 
of alienation. From time to time they had money over and 
above his salary. They went for a holiday journey to India, 
but the snow.s of yesteryear had melted. They went back to 
Encjland occasionally. At last in 1886 he achieved a reluc- 
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tant recognition of his exploits: he was knighted by Queen 
Victoria. 

It was a just recognition. It would have been made long 
before if it had not been for Burton’s own personality. There 
is a deep pathos in Iris slow decline, a long tragedy, for he 
was beyond question a great man within his own limits. Few 
people before him went into new lands with more feeling 
and more capacity for feeling for the inhabitants. Few 
people prepared themselves so brilliantly and so successfully. 
His contribution to the knowledge of the nineteenth-century 
world is enormous. His contribution to Indian life and know¬ 
ledge alone is vast. Mecca and his Arabian journeys were 
a formidable addition to nineteenth-century science in the 
proper sense of the word. The African journeys, begun at 
Harar and ending after many years at Dahomey, were all 
of tremendous value. His contribution is at least as great as 
that of any other single man of the century. It is his personal 
tragedy that he was also an overbearing, cantankerous, 
quarrelsome eccentric, and that he married a wife who 
matched him. Yet it is impossible to blame Isabel for too 
much of what had happened. Probably no woman lived who 
could have restrained his abnormalities. 

He died at Trieste in 1890 in a scene that for tension and 
drama equalled anything in his married life, and Isabel 
brought his wearied body home to lie under a vast marble 
tent in Putney churchyard. It marks to-day the resting 
place of a man who never rested in aU his life. 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE 

The mere animal pleasure of travelling- in a ^vild 
unexplored country is very great. When on lands of a 
couple of thousand feet, brisk exercise imparts elasti¬ 
city to the muscles, fresh and healthy blood circulates 
through the brain, the mind works well, the eye is 
clear, the step is firm, and a day’s exertion always 
malces the evening’.s repose thoroughly enjoyable.... 

The effect of travel on a man whose heart is in the 
right place is that the mind is made more self-reliant: 
it becomes more confident of its own resources— 
there is greater presence of mind. The body is soon 
well-knit; the muscles of the limbs grow hard as a 
board and seem to have no fat; the countenance is 
bronzed, and there is no dyspepsia. Africa is a most 
wonderful country for appetite, and it is only when 
one gloats over marrow bones or elephant’s feet tliat 
indigestion is possible. 

David Livingstone loved the brilliant physical well-being 
of travel. It is an essential in the psychological make-up of 
the explorer that he forgets—rather that his mind rejects — 
the bad days, that like the sailor he remembers only ‘blue 
days at sea’. Travel on the healthy uplands at t-wo thousand 
feet was wonderful, but Livingstone spent nine-tenths of his 
exploring life in Africa in the fever-riddled beds of the 
African rivers, in swamp and in jungle, amidst tsetse flies 
and warrior ants, in semi-starvation and dysentery' and the 
constant, intolerable digestive trouble that it brought w'ith 
it. ‘The mere animal pleasure’ was that of the few rare days 
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when things went well. Yet it is the magic of Africa that the 
animal pleasure outweighed all other things. Mungo Park 
had found that in the steaming fetidness of the Niger. Bur¬ 
ton found it, quarrelling interminably with Speke across the 
country to the north of Livingstone’s discoveries—the plea¬ 
sure of the good days when the weather was clear and the 
sun was kind and the food was plentiful and over the next 
rise was some new thing, over the horizon were the sources 
of the Nile. 

David Livingstone has become the Saint of Africa, the 
St. Francis Xavier of the Dark Continent. The process by 
which he was elevated to that position is a fascinating one. 
It has been allowed to some extent to overlay the fact that 
for most of Iris career of exploration he worked as a geo¬ 
grapher and only secondarily as a missionary, and that at 
the end of that career he was so lost to the obsession of ex¬ 
ploration that he could compromise with the very forces of 
evil that had been the principal cause of his self-imposed 
nrission. 

How did he come to be an explorer? It is an odd thing 
that one cannot place with certainty the moment at which 
the passion for discovery seized upon him. He was bom at 
Blantyre iir Lanarkshire in 1813. At the age of twenty-seven 
he sailed for South Africa. In the years between he had 
achieved education. David Livingstone is one of the great 
examples of that Scots enthusiasm for education that had 
begun in the eigheenth century and was to produce through¬ 
out the nineteenth century a continuing stream of distin¬ 
guished men. His family was bitterly poor. He himself be¬ 
came a piece-worker in a mill at ten and studied Latin at 
the spinning-jenny. Night classes and an almost avid desire 
for knowledge carried him to Glasgow Univereity and the 
study first of theology and then of medicine. For his living 
and fees he worked in the summer. At twenty he conceived 
the idea of becoming a medical missionary in China. He 
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took his examinations as a doctor, and after a prolonged 
argument with his examiners on the use of the stethoscope, 
passed. 

Friends suggested that he should apply to the London 
Missionary Society, the great authority of missionary en¬ 
deavour. He applied, was provisionally accepted by them 
and went to Essex for special study. The first reports on him 
were poor: he preached badly, he wrote awkwardly and he 
was personally unattractive. A description of him at the time 
was ‘just a sulky, quiet, feckless sort of boy’. The Board of 
the London Afissionai'y' Society w’as on the point of refusing 
him when one director suggested a second chance. Finally 
he was approved of. 

He himself wrote afterwards that his initial ‘call’ to China 
was abandoned because of the opium war. In actual fact 
some time before the opium wars broke out the Society 
proposed to send him to the West Indies. He begged to be 
allo^vcd to go to South Africa where he felt that his talents 
as a doctor would be of greater seiwice. He had in fact met 
Robert Moffat, the London Missionary Society’s mission¬ 
ary at the Kuruman station in Bechuanaland in South 
Africa and one of the greatest figures in mission history. 
Moffat backed his own pleas to the Society, and in 1840 
Livingstone sailed for the Cape. 

David Livingstone at twenty-seven was a brash young 
man, opinionated, hasty in judgment and contemptuous of 
ideas other than his own. At Gape Town, during a long 
delay while the ship discharged, he lived with Dr. Philip of 
the London Missionary Society. In Africa at that time the 
missions had acliieved a remarkable degree of unpopularity. 
Much of that unpopularity was due to Philip, a political 
churchman of the most egregious type. Livingstone left his 
house to continue the journey to Algoa Bay and there 
started out by ox-wagon on the seven hundred mile jour¬ 
ney to Kuruman. He called at other mission stations on 
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the way, and at once began to deliver himself of opinions 
as to the work, the character and the methods of tfie 
missionaries already workmg in the field. He wrote back 
to the Society making clear his views and seems to hav e been 
surprised that he did not add to his popularity either with 
the missionaries he criticized or with some members of the 
‘ Society thereby. 

He reached Kuinman in the September of 1841 and 
began his work at the station with Hamilton and Edwards, 
Moffat’s assistants. Moffat in his firat conversations with 
Livingstone had said, when Lh ingstonc asked him if there 
was scope for his work there, ‘Yes, if }-ou won’t go to an old 
station, but push on to the v’ast unoccupied district to the 
north, where on a clear morning I have seen the smoke of a 
thousand villages and no mission station has ever been’. 

Livingstone began to look to the north almost as soon as 
he aiTived. In December he made a short journey of two 
hundred and fifty miles with Edwards to Lepelole. They 
were looking for a suitable site for a more northern station. 

' There were a number of other journeys before the Moffats 
returned. 

Early in the course of them Livingstone had written 
home to the Society in the strongest terms recommending 
expansion. Over on the other side of southern Africa the 
Great Trek was still in progress. The Orange Free State and 
the area north of the Vaal were being settled by the white 
man for the first time. Livingstone, filled with distrust of the 
Boers by Philip at the Cape, began to develop attitudes of 
mind of his own. In June, 1843, the directors in London 
agreed to the expansion, though with a certain reluctance. 
Their funds were limited, their manpower limited by their 
funds. They had to be convinced of the possibilities of sus¬ 
tained effort in the new areas recommended. By the time 
they agreed it is quite evident that Livingstone was already 
looking very much farther north than Lepelole. At some 
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time in those two years—perhaps even upon the first jour¬ 
ney up from Port Elizabeth—he had discovered that ‘mere 
animal pleasure of travelling in a wild unexplored country’ 
and had been infected with the virus of exploration. 

The Moffats returned in 1844. In December of that yeat 
Livingstone wrote to London informing the directors of the 
Society of his approaching marriage to Mary, the Moffat’s*’ 
daughter. 

In the three years since his arrival much had happened. 
He had made fourteen journeys, totalling approximately five 
thousand miles. Some of them had been attended by the 
danger of thirst in the outskirts of the Kalahari desert, some 
of them had been attended with danger from natives. In the 
course of one of them, hunting a lion that had been preying 
on native cattle, he was overpowered by the wounded beast 
and all but killed. The story of his firm trust in the Almighty 
while the lion had him actually in his grip is one of the high 
points of his career. Native servants killed the lion, and he 
was forced to return to Kuruman to recover from a shat¬ 
tered shoulder and heavy lacerations on his body. 

The site for the new mission station had been settled 
finally at Mabotsa, two hundred miles north of the Moffat’s 
home at Kuruman, but that was not nearly far enough for 
Livingstone. Already he was insatiable. He made two long 
journeys into the Transvaal, then in 1849 he linked up with 
two Englishmen big game hunting in the area, William 
OsweU and Mungo Murray. With them and a trader from 
the Cape named Williams he cut across the outlying corner 
of the Kalahari desert, the belt of drought that had barred 
all previous exploration, and reached Lake Ngami. It was 
his first major piece of exploration and it was the first time 
that white men had reached this shallow marsh. He was 
proud of it. He was indignant when Williams, retmning to 
the Cape, attempted to take the credit and he was more than 
ever bitten with the urge for exploration. 
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They had planned to go farther north from Ngami. 
Livingstone wished to reach Sebituane, paramount chief of 
a vast area two hundred miles to the north, but local oppo¬ 
sition on the Zouga river at Lake Ngami blocked them. 
They went south again, Oswell going to Cape Town to get 
equipment and stores for a second attempt to reach Sebi¬ 
tuane. 

Already the difficulties of Livingstone’s pereonal character 
were becoming apparent. He had quarrelled with Edwards, 
quarrelled so much that he and his wife had left hfabotsa 
for Chonuane, about forty miles awa>’. He had quarrelled 
there with the Dutch and re-established himself and 
his family at Kolobeng. Troubles had arisen with native 
conr'crls, particularly with the chief of the tribe with which 
he was working. But none of these tilings seems to have had 
a decisive effect on his next move. While Oswell was at 
Cape Town Livingstone suddenly uprooted his -wife, the 
three children who were already born to them, and with a 
few members of the local tribe started north again for 
Ngami. The Moffats took a critical view of these proceed¬ 
ings, believing that he should consolidate his work in his own 
area before he left it for new pastures. Disregarding their 
displeasure, Livingstone hauled out for the north. 

Trouble with their guides led to distressing adventures in 
the desolate area. The party all but died of thirst before it 
reached Ngami, and, when it reached there, settled in a 
malarious area. The two younger children were attacked 
almost at once. It was dear that the place was unfit for 
settlement, and after a very few days fever and the attacks 
of the tsetse fly on the cattle made it plain to Livingstone 
that they had to go south again. On the way they met 
Oswell, coming north with a well-equipped expedition. 
Livingstone appears to have seen no folly in his own move¬ 
ments. Oswell turned with him and they went back to 
Kolobeng, where Mrs. Livingstone was delivered of a fourth 
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child, which died, and she herself was attacked by paralysis. 

The disastrous results of this expedition had small effect 
on Livingstone. He waited until his wife had had a period for 
recuperation and in April, 1851, again in company with 
Oswell, who subsidized the expedition, set out for the north. 
Once more the Moffats protested; again Livingstone disre¬ 
garded all protests. He was proposing now to make his home 
with Sebituane. He was not interested in the tribes that lay be¬ 
tween, not interested in looking after the ‘thousand villages’ 
to the north of Kuruman. His wife made no protest. She was 
imbued with the extraordinary spirit of wifely sacrifice that 
was one of the great features of the middle period of Victoria’s 
reign. 

They went north, and the expedition reached the Mako- 
lolo tribe. The Makololo had been formed by the coalescence 
of tribes fugitive from the Zulu power at the time of the 
Mfecane, the great African slaughter that followed the 
creation of the Zulu nation. Sebituane was to them what 
Moshesh was to the Basuto in the south but, unlike Moshesh, 
he did not live long enough to consolidate his nation. A few 
days after the party arrived he was attacked by pneumonia 
and died a fortnight later. 

The position of Livingstone’s party was one of some 
danger. The charge of witchcraft was never very far away 
in Africa. Sebituane had designated his daughter to succeed 
him in the chieftanship; fortunately for them, she proved 
reasonable. Permission was given for further advance, and 
Livingstone went forward with Oswell to Linyanti, the chief 
town of the Makololo, and then to Sesheke where he found 
‘a glorious river’. It flowed eastward. It was in fact the 
upper waters of the Zambesi. It is possible that it was at the 
moment of finding this river that he finally detennined his 
career. 

But there were still difficulties in his way. It was patent, 
for Instance, that the country was full of malaria. Living- 
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stone had already had one demonstration of its effect upon 
his children, but now it was Oswell \vho persuaded him to 
take them south again, and they turned back for the third 
time. On the way Mrs. Livingstone gave birth to a fifth 
child. It is incredible to think that Livdngstone could have 
exposed hi.s family and his wife to the sufferings that they 
endured. He was not only a missionaiw but a doctor, and the 
story of those early joume\s is a blot upon his character. 
Already it was apparent that he was prepared to sacrifice 
almost everything to exploration. 

In the meantime, however, he acceded to OswclFs persua¬ 
sions. They went south to Kolobeng, and there he deter¬ 
mined to send his family back to England. He gives his 
reasons for this in a remarkable manner, but it is quite cer¬ 
tain that his main preoccupation was to be free to travel as 
he wished. The desire of the Moffats that he should stay in 
the area of Kolobeng and go on with the urgent mission work 
in that area he disregarded. Static missionising had no 
appeal for him any longer. He w'ent down to Cape Town 
where, as he wrote to Moffat, he was cordially detested. 
There he got together equipment for his journey, saw’ his 
wife and family aboard ship, obtained instruction from 
MacLear, H. M. Astronomer at the Cape, in sun-ey w’ork 
and map-making, and after heavy delays reached Kuruman 
again at the end of August, 1852. 

When he reached there he learnt that Kolobeng had 
been utterly destroyed by the Boers. His biographers make 
much of the loss and of the perfidy of the Boera. In actual 
fact the loss was negligible. Livingstone bad already written 
off Kolobeng both as a home and as a mission station. The 
Boers, on the other hand, claimed that Sechele, the chief 
of Kolobeng, had given shelter to raiding parties that had 
been lifting their cattle and that, helped by Livingstone, he 
had the ambition of forming a pow'erful combination of 
tribes on the indeterminate territory of their frontiers. The)' 
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claimed also that Livingstone had supplied the natives with 
guns. The charge is debatable. Certainly the sharp resistance 
put up by Sechelc’s people makes it apparent that they had 
guns, and it is difficult to see where else they got them. The 
Boers removed much in the way ol cattle and all Living¬ 
stone’s household goods, including the contents of a work¬ 
shop that had unquestionably been used for the repair of 
guns. 

Livingstone broke out in violent denunciations of the 
Boers with complicated charges of slavery, but it was not 
only the Boers with whom he quarrelled. ‘My own country¬ 
men,’ he says, ‘who were bom in a land of liberty, I have 
invariably found to be most virulent in their prejudices 
against me for my exertions in favour of the rights of the 
coloured population in this country.’ The vimlence was two¬ 
fold. No one was more virulent in his criticisms than Living¬ 
stone himself. Like many of the products of Scots’ education, 
he never at any time of his life saw two sides of any ques¬ 
tion. Only one side was right and that side was his own. 

After waiting for three months or so until the trouble died, * 
Livingstone went on to the north. Sebituane’s daughter had 
abdicated in favour of her brother, Sekeletu. The tribe 
greeted Livingstone and the coloured trader, George Flem¬ 
ing, who travelled with him, with immense enthusiasm. 
Some part of the enthusiasm at least was due to the fact that 
they had just begun to experience the possibilities of Arab 
slave raiding, and they looked to him for protection. Within 
a week of reaching Linyanti, however, he was down with 
fever for the first time in his life. Recovering, he set off to 
the north to the Barotse country to find a healthy area for 
a mission station. This was the real beginning of Living¬ 
stone’s own personal exploration. All else he had accom¬ 
plished in company with others. Now he was alone. 

The Barotse country lies in the great fan of the northern 
tributaries of the Zambesi river. It is a swamp land, swept by 
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annual inundations. No^vhere was there an area \\'hicli even 
Livingstone’s eye, anxioies as it was to be pleased, could 
declare fit for missionary endeavour. He made his journey 
in company with Sekeletu, a triumphal progres; which 
nauseated him. 

To endure the dancintr, roaring, and .singing, the jesting, 
anecdotes, grumbling, quarrelling and murdering of these 
children of nature, seemecl more like a severe penance tlian 
anything I had before met with in tlic course of my mission¬ 
ary duties. I took thence a more inten'e di^gu^t at heathen¬ 
ism than! had before, and formed a greatly elevated opinion 
of the late>t effects of missions in the south, among tribes 
which are reported to have been as savage as the Makololo. 

But there was in this enormous water-logged basin of the 
Zambesi an immense population. Livingstone—sure that 
somctvhere or other there was an area for tvhitc settlement, 
certainly for white missionlsing—avas convinced that it was 
only necessary to open up the country to trade. The road 
from the Cape to the outskirts of the Kalahari desert was 
too long. To the we.st coast it must be shorter. Automatically, 
therefore, it must be easier. He cleteimined to find a way to 
the coast. 

Livingstone left Linyanti on 11 November 1853, wnth 
twenty-seven porters, not hired by him but sent by Sekeletu 
as chief of the Makololo. His equipment was a rifle and a 
double-barrelled shot-gun, three muskets, ‘a few biscuits, a 
few pounds of tea and sugar, and about twenty of coffee, 
\v’hich, as the Arabs find, though used without either milk or 
sugar, is a most refreshing beverage after fatigue or e.vposure 
to the sun’. He had a small tin canister with clothing, an¬ 
other with medicines, a third with books. He had a magic 
lantern, a sextant, a thermometer and compasses, twenty 
pounds of beads and a small gipsy tent. He had found out 
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that ‘the art of successful travel consists in taking as few im¬ 
pedimenta as possible’. He could scarcely have taken fewer. 

His wagon he abandoned at Linyanti. Where he was 
going there were no roads: there were hardly tracks even. 
A start was made by going down the Chobc ri^•er to the 
Zambesi and then up the Zambesi in a great swing to the 
north-west, then clear of the swamps by the village paths of 
that unknorvn Africa of rvhich Swift wrote: 

.geographers, in Afric-maps, 

With savage-pictures fill their gap.s; 

And o’er unhabitable downs, 

Place elephants for want of towns, 

His plan was to strike always north-west up the line of the 
tributaries, to cross the slave route to Benguela and to cany 
on, still north-west, to St. Paul de Loanda in the north of 
Portuguese West Africa. Benguela was the nearer port, the 
logical trade route into the country, but Livingstone feared 
the effect of the slave trade on the area. St. Paul was the 
safer goal. But safety was a purely relative term. 

They left Linyanti by canoe. Rivers were his passion; 
rivers were to remain his passion until the end of his life. 
One of the names that he was given by the Africans was 
‘the River-seeker’. But wdth the rivers ran the fever. He had 
had his first attacks before this departure in November, and 
now as they passed up the river the fresh inoculations of the 
Anopheles mosquito brought on new bouts. 

They moved fairly fast for that country and by the new 
year they had passed out of the Makololo territory into the 
hostile country of the Balonda. But with the Balonda Living¬ 
stone made one of his first successful gestures in the cause of 
peace. To them he returned children W'ho had been captured 
in a raid by a border tribe. The gesture went down well with 
the tribe. It went down perhaps a fraction too well with the 
woman who was their chief. She insisted that they abandon 
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their canoes and pass on foot through her countiy, and when 
Livingstone objected she patted him on the shoulder and 
said; ‘Now, my little man, just do as the rest have done.’ 
And he did. Livingstone was five feet five. The woman was six 
feet and more. 

Gradually they ^vorked their way up the network of the 
tributaries and gradually they came to the almost invisible 
divide bettveen the ri\'er systems of the Zambesi and the 
Congo. There is no range of mountains here, no ■vtist up¬ 
lifting watemhed, only an immense all-but-Icvel tropical 
sponge of ooze to the north and to the south. They fought 
their tvay over it, desperate at times for food, eating mice 
and moles, almost drowned in flooded rh'ers, alwat'S at the 
mercy of the tribes. Ne\er again %vas Living,stone to have 
porters such as these men of the Makololo. Magnificently 
they helped him. Once they came in a body to rescue him 
when they thought that he was dro^vning. They stood by 
him when the tribes attempted blackmail. In the Chiboque 
country matters came perilously close to bloodshed. The 
young men of the Chiboque, ugly, with their teeth filed to 
points, came at him with their guns level and swords raised. 
Livingstone stood, cool and unniflled. and their frenzy died. 

But the hostility of men w'as the least of hLs troubles. End¬ 
less fever, an accident when Sinbad, his riding ox, bnished 
him off against a branch and kicked him as he fell, con¬ 
tinuous wettings, ulcers and hunger brought him at la.st to 
a point \vhere he sank into a torpor. His men, the Jvfakololo 
and Barotse and Batoka, who had replaced the men he had 
brought from Bechuanaland, were very far now from their 
homes. The country they were in w'as hostile. They were as 
hungrt" as Livingstone, perhaps even as fever-stricken. They 
reached now a point of mutiny. Their leader clearly was at 
the edge of death. They wanted to go home. Livingstone, 
breaking out of his torpor, gave them an ox. It quieted them 
for a little. On the Sunday, however, they broke into quar- 
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rels when they were working over the ox skin. He asked 
them to be quiet and they laughed at him. With an heroic 
eflort Livingstone raised himself from his blankets, seized a 
double-barrelled pistol, and, in his own words ‘rushed at 
them with such a savage aspect as to put them to precipi¬ 
tate flight’. The mutiny was quelled. There was only one 
more burst of trouble, one more attack of homesickness. 
That too he overcame. 

He threw off the fever and they went on, and at last on 
April 1st they reached the .steep ridge above the valley of the 
Quango River and saw the Portuguese settlement across the 
water. The journey was over. For the first time a white man 
had come from the Zambesi to the settled coast. Livingstone 
had clone more—he had come from the Cape by way of the 
Zambesi. It was a march equal to almost exactly half the 
length of Africa. 

He had still to get down to the sea but that sector of the 
journey is unimportant. The Portuguese treated him well 
and he approved of them. Later he H'as to alter his opinion. 
He reached the sea and found a British ship there and the 
chance of a passage back to England, but he had brought 
with him twenty-seven men from the heart of the Makololo 
country and to them he owed the due of their loyalty and 
their support. He had to take them back to the Zambesi and 
so, after he had rested, after he had regained his health, 
after he had written up his diaries and his reports, he set off 
back to Linyantl. 

The journey began on 20 September 1854. He went 
south-east, much over the track that he had already used. 
At Pungo Andongo, while he was resting as guest of a Por¬ 
tuguese colonel, he learnt that all the documents that he had 
sent back to England, the records of his journey, letters to 
his family and his friends, had been lost in the wreck of the 
steamer Forerunner. With Job-like patience he began to 
re-create them. Pungo Andon,go must have impressed itself 
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upon him, for there he learnt not only of this dreadful loss 
but he learnt also that he was not tlie first to have made this 
journey. As far back as 1815, almcst forty years before, two 
half-caste Portuguese in the service of a firm at Cassange 
had crossed Africa to Mozambique and had come back with 
lettere from the Governor of Portugal’s East /Vfrican colony. 
It is one of the splendid moments in Livingstone’s career, 
for in his diarie.s and in his letters there is almost no shadow 
of despair or even disappointment. 

He completed the rewriting of hLs diaries and resumed 
his journey to the Zambe-si. He took longer to get back 
to Linyanti than he had taken to get to tlie coast. By the 
time they crossed the Kasai River he had suffered his 
twenty-seventh attack of fever. But all hLs men were armed 
now, they had trade goods and they were full of the prestige 
of their journey. On 11 September 1855, ^ lea^’ing 

Loanda, they reached Linyanti. The journey was done, the 
discovery complete, and the sum total of his trar’ail rvas the 
knowledge that contact with the coast by way of the western 
routes was impossible from a commercial point of \-iew. 

There remained the east. Livingstone seems to have been 
determined from the beginning to complete the journey 
down the Zambesi to the farther sea. He spent seven weeks 
in Linyanti and then with a very much larger party (this 
time of a hundred porters), with better food supplies, but 
with his equipment still much the same, he headed down 
towards the east. After a short nin dorvn the Zambesi 
through rapids easily negotiable to the canoes, through long 
stretches of calm and exquisite water, he came to Mosi-oa- 
tunya, ‘ the smoke that sounds’. 

Yet here again he had been forestalled. Karel Trichardt, 
son of Louis Trichardt, one of the tragic heroes of the Great 
Trek, had reached the Zambesi Falls in 1838. But the Dutch 
of the Great Trek placed no weight in discovery, they had 
no scientific knowledge, their records were those of tradition. 
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Livingstone did his best to measure the fantastic expanse 
of the falls. He dropped down by canoe to an island that 
overhung the lip and made in it a garden and ‘cut my 
initials on a tree and the date 1851, the only instance in 
which I have indulged in this piece of vanity’. He went on, 
cutting a way past the great gorges through which the river 
flows. He found what he thought was healthy ground. He 
found the ruins of a Portuguese outpost, the remnants of a 
church and a broken bell with the letters ‘I.H.S.’ He had 
trouble with a tribe that was at war with the Portuguese, 
but he showed them the whiteness of the skin on his chest, 
and they passed him on. And at last, four months after leav¬ 
ing Linyanti, he reached Tette, the farthest settlement of the 
Portuguese. Most of his Makololo he left at Tette. Sixteen 
of them went on with him in canoes to the coast, and at the 
end he came to Quilimane, the fever-ridden settlement at 
the corner of the Zambesi delta. 

He had crossed Africa, the first white man to have ac¬ 
complished that gigantic task. He had done more, much 
more, for he had crossed Africa with the eye and with the 
knowledge of a scientist. In all the history of exploration up 
to his time there is little save the work of Cook that matches 
Livingstone’s records, that matches the impeccable accuracy 
of his surveys, the care and brilliance of his observations, the 
width and perception of his examination of people and ani¬ 
mals, of plants and stones and insects. 

He was picked up by a British ship, taken to Mauritius, 
and reached England in December 1856 to find himself 
famous. 

The Crimean war was over. The lions of the Black Sea 
had ceased to roar. England needed a new lion. Living¬ 
stone’s dispatches from St. Paul had achieved mystery in 
the loss of the mail-steamer Forerunner. The story of the 
heroic rewriting was enough to whet the appetite of half 
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England: the story of his achievement was enough to whet 
the appetite of the other half. On top of all that he had gone 
back into the heart of the unknow'n, plunging into the dank 
heat of the forests of the Zambesi with all the trappings of 
romance and all the glory of militant Christianity. The 
world had awoken to the promise of Africa; light had shone 
for the fii-st time through the Dark Continent. The aggres¬ 
sive trading spirit of mid-Victorian England had roused 
itself. The ecjually aggressive philanthropic spirit of Vic¬ 
torian England was on its toes. Somewhere, lost in the dank 
morass of the tributaries, somewhere disappeared in the vast 
onward-fiow'ing body of the river, w'as this one man, this 
.solitary figure, fever-racked, suirounded by hostile natives, 
starving, lonely but indomitable—and now he had come 
back. He was the lion of London. 

He was, the lion to everybody e,Kcept the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and from them he had found a letter w'ait- 
ing for him at the mouth of the Zambesi. ‘The directors, 
w'liile yielding to none in their appreciation of the objects 
upon which for some years past your energies have been con¬ 
centrated, or in admiration of the zeal, intrepidity and 
success with wliich they have been carried out, are unfor¬ 
tunately restricted in their power of aiding plans connected 
only remotely with the spread of the Gospel.’ 

‘Only remotely with the spread of the Gospel.’ Living¬ 
stone himself had written: ‘I view the end of the geographi¬ 
cal feat as the beginning of the missionary' enterprise.’ The 
fact was that Livingstone had gone too far, very' much too 
far, for the L.M.S. Nothing in the record of their resources 
for that period, nothing in the additional money which 
accrued to them as a result of Livingstone’s achievements, 
could possibly provide adequate coverage for the vavSt terri- 
tor>' which he had—theoretically at least—opened up. The 
L.M.S. had not the faintest idea what to do next. But 
Livingstone had. Livingstone wanted missions ail through 
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the Makololo country—for a start —and he also wanted the 
slave trade abolished. 

The slave trade was, in theory, dead. It was in fact, and 
in Africa, very much alive. It still, in fact, exists. But the 
movement to abolish it in Africa began long before Living¬ 
stone, even long before he was bom. Granville Sharp’s com¬ 
mittee for the abolition of the slave trade was established as 
far back as 1787. In 1788 a Privy Council committee was 
appointed to inquire into it. Wilberforce entered his tre¬ 
mendous campaign the following year. In 1807 Lord Gren¬ 
ville in the House of Lords presented a bill for its abolition. 
Denmark had taken steps even before that. In 1815 Portu¬ 
guese subjects were forbidden from prosecuting the trade 
north of the equator. In 1836 the export of slaves from any 
Portuguese possession was prohibited. The Navy for close 
on half a century before Livingstone reached Quilimane had 
been canning on an endless war against the slavers. But 
slavery itself was as old as Africa. It was not a European 
imposition; slavery was a part of the life of almost every 
African tribe. From those beginnings it was developed over 
all western, central, and eastern Africa by the Arabs, and 
the Portuguese, defiantly disregarding Lisbon, carried on. 
About the middle of the century it was even enjoying a 
renaissance, and it was into this period that Livingstone 
plunged with all the courage and vigour and energy of his 
volcanic nature. He had seen little of it on the west, but on 
his journey down to Quilimane he had seen something of its 
full horror and he went back to England as the prophet of 
abolition. 

He also broke with the London Missionary Society. The 
Society, for good or HI, was convinced that the static mis¬ 
sionary, the man who worked among the tribes, who got to 
know their people, who preached the Word consistently, 
who gave his example for their lives and who stayed year 
after year as a model and a leader, best fulfilled its require- 
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meats. And Livingstone was a wanderer: he could no more 
stay in one place than he could fly. 

His journals had an immense success. They became best 
sellers overnight, and for the first time he had money of his 
own. But he had more—his success, the success of the journals, 
the general romantic build-up around him, even the lionising 
by society that he detested, gave him power, gave him the 
ear of Government. He was mobbed in the streets of London 
by enthusiasts. He addressed the meetings of scientific socie¬ 
ties. He said that God’s highway, the Zambesi, should be 
‘declared a free pathway for all nations’, and hi the Senate 
House at Cambridge he made a speech that has gone down 
through history. He spoke badly; he used short, jerky sen¬ 
tences; he was discursive and awkward: and then at the end 
of a speech that carried conviction only by the patent sin¬ 
cerity of the man, he shouted suddenly: ‘Do you carry on 
the work which I have begun. I leave it with you.’ Words 
like that fired the Victorian world. His speech fired Cam¬ 
bridge ; it fired Oxford; it fired young England. 

Livingstone himself approached the Government, He in¬ 
formed them that he did not propose to ‘accept gratuity 
from my former employers, the London Alissionary Society’, 
and he asked for employment in a public capacity. The 
Government took him up with enthusiasm. He was told, in 
effect, to ask the Admiralty for what he wanted. It was 
settled that he should explore the mouth and course of the 
Zambesi and the areas contiguous to it, and he was given 
the rank of consul for the east coast of Africa south of 
Zanzibar. He invented a consul’s uniform, winch afterwards 
he never abandoned. Its chief glory was a peaked nautical 
cap entirely suirounded by a broad band of gold braid. He 
could scarcely bear even to be photographed without it. He 
chose his own staff and on 10 March 1858 he left for Africa 
again. Mrs. Livingstone, with her youngest child and expect¬ 
ing another one, left with him. 
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His mission was to survey the mouths of the Zambesi 
river (their course and utility even after three hundred years 
of Portuguese occupation were still uncertain), to find a 
navigable course up the main stream, and to examine the 
rivers which flowed into it and the areas adjacent to it. He 
had also to return to Linyanti the Makololo porters who had 
accompanied him to the coast. Simultaneously the London 
Missionary Society was preparing an important mission to 
the Makololo country with the understanding that Living¬ 
stone would assist them in dealing with Sekeletu, the chief; 
in finding an appropriate and healthy spot for the mission; 
in inducing, if necessary, a movement of the tribe to that 
area; and generally in smoothing their difficulties. This, it 
was presumed, W'ould be combined with his return of the 
Makololo porters. More or less simultaneously the Universities 
mission, which arose out of the seed of his Cambridge speech, 
was preparing to send a party to the new areas that he was 
to explore. 

Cape Town accepted him this time with respect. He was 
a rvorld figure now: he was an empire builder. Mrs. Living¬ 
stone had to be left behind to go to her parents at Kuruman. 
Livingstone and the expedition went on. They reached 
Portuguese East Africa in May 1858, and for the next five 
years Livingstone lived and worked in that fetid, fever- 
ridden area. 

The expedition began with a minor failure, spending a 
fortnight trying to get up the Luawe, which was not a 
mouth of the Zambesi at all. Eventually it reached the Kon- 
gone mouth and, forty miles up it, established its base on 
an island. The trouble with the Luawe was the first but it 
was the forerunner of many others. 

The expedition consisted of Livingstone, his brother 
Charles as ‘moral agent’, Commander Norman Beding- 
field, R.N., Mr. Richard Thornton, Dr. .John Kirk, Mr. T. 
Baines, and an engineer, Mr. George Rae. By the time they 
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reached their island base Livingstone had already quarrelled 
with Bcdingfield. He was to quarrel with all the other membeni 
of the expedition. Only Kirk was to survive it all the way 
through and retain his admiration for his chief, and even Kirk 
was to write at one stage that he thought that Livingstone was 
mad. Some of the trouble was due to Charles Livingstone. Un¬ 
questionably he was unfit for the task of virtual second in 
command, but Livingstone himself was the leader and it 
became rapidly apparent that Livingstone could not work 
with other white men in the field. The characteristics which 
had shown themselves on his arrival at the Gape, which had 
developed at ilabotsa, culminated now in coldness, uncom¬ 
municativeness and endless accusations. Fever too played its 
part; but the whole of this expedition is unsatisfactoiy, 
though it produced certain important results. 

Livingstone had committed Iiimself to the opinion that the 
Zambesi was navigable and he refused to believe that the 
rapids at Kebrabassa ban'ecl all use of the river as a highway 
of trade. His obstinacy over the brutal facts of the rapids is 
one of the few weaknesses of his career as an explorer. The 
rapids themselves were to make the matter clear. He and 
his companions were almost drowned attempting to shoot 
them. 

He abandoned the Zambesi and decided to explore the 
Shire River and pushed two hundred miles up to the Afur- 
chison Falls. The Shire was now the highway to the fertile 
interior of Africa and the region about Nyasa was clearly 
the new goal of Livingstone’s ambitions. 

The mission to the Afakololo country had arrived at 
Cape Town from England in July, 1858. Moffat, uncer¬ 
tain whether Livingstone would be at Linyanti to help them, 
decided to keep them at Kuruman for a year and send them 
up at the healthiest time. The year would presumably give 
Livingstone plenty of time to fulfil his promise. But Living- 
si oup still embroiled with his new nre-'f, to the e' 't Tn 
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July 1859, when the Makololo mission left Kuruman for the 
northj he was planning his third attempt to discover Lake 
Nyasa. As they reached the fevered area of Linyanti, he 
reached Lake Nyasa, a thousand miles to the north-east. It 
was a tremendous achievement geographically. It added a 
new lake to the great series that Burton and Speke had dis¬ 
covered in 1858. But it did not satisfy Livingstone—he was 
late in finding it. Something of the lateness was due to the 
inefficiency of the steamboat Ma-Robert, which he had had 
built for the expedition in England. In a letter he wrote: 
‘Burton may thank Laird [who built the boat] and Beding- 
field [his naval officer] that we were not at the other lakes 
before him. The loss of time greediness has inflicted on us 
has been frightful.’ 

While he was triumphantly discovering Lake Nyasa the 
Makololo mission was dying in Linyanti: first the two chil¬ 
dren of Hellmore, the leader of the expedition, then one of 
the Price children, then Mrs. Hellmore, then Hellmore 
and Mrs. Price. Finally one man, Roger Price, and two 
Hellmore orphans struggled desperately back to Kuruman. 
Livingstone had not been there to meet them, to arrange foi 
the healthy area that he had promised, to treat with Sekeletu 
and the tribe. It is a lamentable story and no amount of 
apologetics will cover it. 

In March i860 the Ma-Robert stranded on a sandbank 
and was lost. Further exploration was out of the question 
for the time being. Livingstone at last decided to take his 
Makololo home and deal with the settling of the mission. He 
reached the Victoria Falls again in June of that year and 
discovered that the mission he had inspired was dead. 

When he returned to the coast in January 1861 a new 
boat was on the point of arriving and with it a new party. 
This was the Universities mission, which he himself had 
sponsored, and it was to fill the blanks in the new areas that 
he had discovered—‘healthy areas’ about Lake Nyasa. It 
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i\'as led by Bishop Mackenzie. Its bistoi’y was brief and 
tragic. It was in\'olved in incidents with the natives and with 
slave traders. It produced profound suspicion amongst the 
Portuguese that Livingstone was ‘muscling in’ both on their 
territory' and their trading rights. But eventually it was 
settled where Livingstone had cliosen. Shortly afterwards 
Livingstone’s wife rvith Mackenzie’s sister and Mrs. Burrup, 
wife of one of his assistants, arrived, and almost as they 
arrived the news came through that Mackenzie and Burrup 
were dead of fever. Three months later Mrs. Livingstone 
too was dead. The price of Livingstone’s optimism, his 
refusal to face the facts of Central African disease, was an 
appalling one. Other men, less experienced in Africa per¬ 
haps but more experienced in the mission field, had believed 
his proposals premature. They were. 

Livingstone himself struggled on. He was indomitable. 
Nothing, he said, \v'oukl deflect him from his course, but in 
1863 the Government recalled the expedition. Most of its 
members had been sent home, the rest were dowm with fever, 
and tragedy had piled upon tragedy. Yet even through 
the tragedy there was real achievement. Lake Nyasa, the 
Shire highlands (which ironically are healthy), the pattern of 
the Zambe.si and the Shire rivers, the Rovuma River and 
the country about much of the shores of Nyasa w'ere explored 
carefully and with Livingstone’s inevitable and distinguished 
attention to detail. His first expedition had cut a broad 
crescent from coast to coast. His second had opened up an 
enormous area to the east. 

There was one task after his recall. The Ma-Robert had 
been succeeded by the Pioneer, but the Pioneer was not much 
more successful. She w'as in turn succeeded by a craft that 
Livingstone bought tvith his owm money called the Lady 
Nyassa. Now he had to get rid of her. Nothing w'ould induce 
him to sell her on tire African coast where she miffht be con- 
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verted to the purposes of the slave trade. He had no love for 
the sea; he was not particularly happy on it; but with 
characteristic courage he set out across the Indian Ocean 
to sell her in an Indian port. It is one ol the triumphs of 
small-boat voyaging. After that he went back to London. 

His stock had gone down a little. The Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment was furious with him and through Prince Albert their 
displeasure was felt in England. The Government itself was 
wonied. There was a ceitain coldness. Livingstone with¬ 
drew to Newstead Abbey and began a book that was 
a blast against the slave trade and inevitably also against the 
Portuguese. He lectured too and drew indignant response 
from Portugal. Eventually the book was finished and the 
question of a new jouimey arose. 

Sir Roderick Murchison suggested that he should go as 
agent of the Royal Geographical Society with the purely 
geographical object of working out the watersheds of the 
main river systems of Central Africa. Livingstone returned 
a monumental snub: ‘ Said I could only feel in the way of 
duty by working as a missionary.’ Finally he went out as 
consul for the territory north of Portuguese East Africa sub¬ 
sidized by the Government and the Royal Society—with 
five hundred pounds each and a thousand from a personal 
friend. 

And he went out alone. Somewhere in the last expedition 
he must have learnt that he could not work with other men. 
He was fifty-two. He went by way of India, where he finally 
sold the Lady Nyassa, and in India he gathered men: thir¬ 
teen Sepoys recommended by the Governor of Bombay, nine 
boys from the Nassick school for rescued slaves. Livingstone’s 
skill in picking porters was abandoning him; they were an 
appalling failure. Lie crossed to Zanzibar and engaged ten 
Johanna men from the old pirate island in the Mozambique 
Channel, and at Zanzibar he made his final preparations. 
Zanzibar was the centre of East African power. It was also 
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the greatest slave market in the world; twenty thousand 
sla\’e.s were passing through it cver\- year at that time in spite 
of all the elfoi'Ls of Europe. An Arab proverb said: ‘When 
you play llie llute in Zanzibar all Africa dances as far as the 
lakes.’ 

In April 1866 he started up the Rovuma River, the lone 
‘ white man again, the man with a genius for handling the 
African. But his genius had de.scited him. I'his tvas the 
moment when he wrote of his feelings about the animal 
pleasuic of travelling in the ^vild. Before he had travelled 
through the wild of the coastal belt he was having trouble 
with hi.s portcre. One of the Nassick bn\’S wa.s the first to 
pro\-e difficult. He challenged Livingstone to shoot him, and 
Livingstone thrashed him with a stick. The effect lasted for 
a short while. Then, a month from the coast, the Sepoys 
proved useless. He got rid of both the Nassick boys and the 
Sepoys, and went on with the Johanna men and twenty-four 
local carriers. Already the animals that he had started with 
(a variety which he hoped would prove, that some at least 
were immune to the tsetse fly) were dead or dying. The. 
brutal treatment of the Indians and the ex-slaves had 
finished them. So, by difficult marches, in indiscipline and 
discomfort, he came to Lake Nyasa. 

‘The Arabs flee from me,’ he wrote, ‘the English name 
being in their minds iit^eparably connected with recapturing 
slaves.’ How could they have done otherwise? He got no 
Arab aid. They would not even let him have a dhow to 
cross the lake, and he turned south to skirt the old familiar 
country' of hi.s second journey and cross the Shire River 
once again. And here in the .southern area he met a new 
difficulty—-the I\fazitu were out. This tribe, an offshoot of 
the great Zulu eruption in Natal, w'ere raiding all the 
country across the Zambesi to the north. 

On September 2 5th the Johanna men refused duty. They 
had been growing steadily tvorse. They pilfered, thej' were 
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lazy, they ignored orders, they shirked. Livingstone had tried 
beating and it had failed. The Johanna men went back, but 
Livingstone went on. He had three boys now —Ghuma, Susi, 
and Amoda—and a handful of porters that he hired from 
village to village. He made his way along the southern side 
of the lake and then cut into what is now Northern Rho¬ 
desia to the valley of the Loangwa River. 

The rains set in. The Mazitu were raiding here too, and 
though the Arabs — at least in the southern part—had not 
yet begun to harry the villages for slaves, they had crossed it 
to the north. Food was scarce. They lost their goats. Living¬ 
stone began to suffer from dysentery once more. His journal 
contains the entry ‘Too ill to march’ over and over again. 
But always be kept on towards the north, hoping for Lake 
Tanganyika, trying to solve the mysteries of the watershed. 
On 20 January 1867 he received his death sentence. He was 
not to die for another six years, but the sentence fell that day 
as clearly as man may read, for in the morning march the 
porter carrying his medicine chest slipped into the bush and 
disappeared. Livingstone was a doctor; Livingstone was 
the world’s greatest expert in Central Africa, its living condi¬ 
tions and its diseases. He must have known that without his 
medicine chest there was no hope for him. 

Could he have turned back to the coast ? 

It would have been a weary' march; it is possible that he 
might not have made it, but certainly he could have turned 
back. Almost certainly he would have reached safety. It 
might have taken him six months or more, but he could have 
got medicines, he could have got food, he could have got 
trade goods and he could have got fresh porters. He held on 
to the north. 

Why? 

From this day on the story of Livingstone moves into the 
realm of Greek tragedy. It is the story of a man possessed. 
Livingstone had brought himself to believe that from this 
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area sprang the sources of the Nile. To determine the 
sources of the Nile was his ambition. He would not accept 
the theories of Speke. He was convinced of his own superi¬ 
ority as explorer, satisfied with the weight and solidity of his 
own achievement. He wmuld find the Nile or die. 

He died. 

It is not necessary to trace the wanderings of the next six 
years. They make a vast and aimless pattern to the west and 
south of Tanganyika, a pattern that placed upon the map 
Lake Eangweolo and Lake Mw'eru and the course of the 
River Lualaba. They compassed much of the coast-line of 
Tanganyika itself and they included an eastward journey as 
far as Unyanyembe, a tangled skein across the heart of 
Africa; a tangled and pointless skein, for Livingstone 
achieved nothing except the daily excellences of Ins record¬ 
ings. 

He achieved nothing, for almost nothing of him came 
back to the outside world except the strange story of the 
Johanna men who reached Zanzibar, 

‘We heard him cry that the Mazitu were coming.’ With 
meticuloiLs detail they described how Lh'ingstone shot two 
of the leaders of an attack and, as he reloaded hts rifle, was 
hit on the back of the neck with an axe and fell; how they 
themklves went back valiantly afterw'ards and saw his body. 

The world heard and mourned. Even Kirk, consul now at 
Zanzibar, wrote; ‘I fear the tale is true, much as I could 
wish to think it was otherwise.’ Baker, Afurcliison, the 
Government believed the story. E. D. Young, who had 
handled some of the Johanna men in the last stages of the 
Zambesi expedition, alone held that the Johanna men were 
liars and thieves—all of them. Burton, in characteristic way, 
wTote that Livingstone had been mad ever to use them. 

Eventually' public opinion was aroused. The element of 
sensation entered. Young was deputed to set out on the first 
of the ‘resrne’ mh ior''. Hif own offer vva'' no more th-n to 
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go to Lake Nyasa to find out by inquiiy the truth. Young 
took a steel boat, the Search, up the Shire River, took it in 
sections to Nyasa, and found almost at once that the story 
was utterly false —but he did not find Livingstone. 

Five hundred miles to the north Livingstone now had 
joined forces with the Arabs. It is a sad and, at times, almost 
an incomprehensible story. Livingstone’s life was devoted 
to the spreading of Christianity, to the abolition of the slave 
trade, and now Livingstone had joined forces with the very 
men whose work it was his whole purpose to destroy. He was 
ill, he was weak, he was desperately shoit of food, he had 
lost his men or most of them; but it is inconceivable that the 
Livingstone of the first great journey across Africa would 
have fallen to this. Inescapably one is driven to believe that 
he had subordinated everything to his desire to find ‘the 
sources of the Nile’, the chimaera, the Will-o’-the-wisp that 
drew him on and on. 

For montlis he waited while the Arabs negotiated and 
traded. From May until August he sat as an onlooker to 
their methods and their work at the village of the ehief 
Chitamba. With them he went to Lake Mweru. With them 
he found the outfall of the Lualaba river and that too be¬ 
came part of his ‘Nile system’, and he never leamt that it 
was the head-waters of the Congo. For a little he broke 
away from the Arabs, who refused to accompany him, and 
moved south with four men to the spongy, leech-infested 
borders of Lake Bangweolo, and when he reached Mo¬ 
hamad bin Saleh seven months later he was in deplorable 
physical condition. Rheumatic fever, pneumonia, dysentery, 
the ordinary African fevers attacked him in turn. He was 
utterly exhausted. Another Arab, Mohamad Bogharib, took 
pity on him; had him carried on a litter, treated him with 
Arab medicines, cooked his food. So, almost dying, he came 
at last to Tanganyika again and passed across the lake by 
canoe on the long journey to Ujiji. 
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Supplies had come to Ujiji from Zanzibar according to 
his original plans, but most of them had been pilfered, and 
there were no dimgs, no Ictteis, no papers. The medicines 
had not been sent on from Zanzibar because Zanzibar feared 
that they would not reach him; communications were so 
long delated. None the less he c.amc rapidlv back to health 
at Ujiji. He wrote to Knk again at Zanzibar, and the letter 
went through, hks to the woik to be done by me it is only 
to connect the sources tvhich I ha%'e dhcot crcd from 500 to 
700 miles south of Speke and Baker’s with the Xile.’ The 
country he had to go through was cannibal according to the 
Arabs, but e^'en to tlie weakened Li%ing.stoiie of ibbg there 
was no terror in this. He would go for four or five months 
into the Manyema country and return. 

Tlie journey took over two years —a complirated trek 
do^vn to the valley of the Luarmo and then on to the Lua- 
laba. It discovered little except the detail of the course of the 
rivers. It was canied out in a hell of rain, fever, slave traders’ 
ruin, and semi-starvation. 

The years went by. England was u orrying again: the 
rvorkl womed. Carriers sent by Kirk reached him ‘to bring 
him back’ but he went on. Another party %va.s sent with 
trade good.s and provisions. Then in 1O71 anxiety o\’er his 
fate reached its greatest height, and Gordon Bennett, the 
editor of the Neiv York Hernld. capitalizing it, derided 
that H. M. Stanley, its star correspondent, would be sent to 
find him. There no great urgency over the expedition. 
Livin,gstone was one of a number of ‘features’ of Africa that 
Stanley ^vas commissioned to v\rite upon. Astonishingly 
Stanley found him: Livingstone, in fact, rvas not lost. In¬ 
formation had come through to the coast from time to time 
%vhich indicated that he was at Ujiji, but Livingstone was 
unpredictable. He was working now without plan except for 
his obsession with the watershed of the Nile. 

Stanley’s exitedition is a fantastic and deplorable story. 
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He left with two Englishmen from Zanzibar. He seems to 
have made his way thrashing his porters, fighting and brawl¬ 
ing across Africa. But he made a tremendous march and 
when in October 1871 he stalked into Ujiji with the Stars 
and Stripes flying and guns firing, he found there a gaunt 
and desolate figure. ‘I would have run to him, only I was 
a coward in the presence of such a mob—would have em¬ 
braced him only, he bemg an Englishman, I did not know 
how he would receive me. So I did what cowardice and false 
pride suggested was the best thing—walked deliberately up 
to him, took off my hat and said, “Dr. Livingstone, I pre¬ 
sume”.’ 

Stanley was a strange, macabre character, but he had 
medicines, he had food, he had money and he had trade 
goods. Livingstone received a new lease of life—but he 
would not go home with Stanley. He made a journey up the 
lake with him to settle once and for all the course of the 
Lusiz^ River and finally to destroy Burton’s illusions. Then 
he went down the lake coast with him and eastward to 
Unyanyembe, and there he said good-bye. He records it in 
his journals : ‘Mr. Stanley leaves.’ 

Stanley has been blamed for leaving there this ‘ruckle of 
bones’, this sick man, this man obsessed with an idea. There 
was nothing he could have done. Livingstone, dying, was 
still the stronger character. Stanley had brought medicines 
and everything else that Livingstone needed except porters, 
men whom he could trust. These he promised to send back 
from the coast, and Livingstone waited at Unyanyembe for 
five months, husbanding his strength. Stanley fulfilled Iris 
promise. The porters came, and Livingstone set out again 
back to the sink-hole of Bangweolo. He had fifty-six men, 
provisions, equipment. He was his old self again. He would 
find the sources of the Nile at last. There was a story in 
Herodotus. . . . 

On 6 April 18755 he wrote: ‘It is quite impossible at 
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present to tell where land ends and lake begins; it is all 
water, ’rS'ater everywhere . ,. It is the Nile apparently enact¬ 
ing its inundations, even at its sources.’ 

On April i oth he wrote: ‘ I am pale, bloodless and weak, 
from bleeding profusely ever since the 31st March last.. 
On April t8th: ‘Very ill all night..On Apiil 19th: ‘It 
is not all pleasure, this exploration. No observations now, 
Diving to great iveakncss: I can scarcely hold a pencil.. 
On April 27th he wrote: ‘Knocked up quite.’ 

At four o’clock on the morning of June i.st they found 
him kneeling by his bedside with his head on his hands in 
the attitude of prayer. 

David Livingstone was dead. It is a sorrowful story. The 
last seven years of his African joumeyings are all but value¬ 
less. What he discovered was relatively unimportant: his 
judgment as to it mostly ivrong: his thcones w ithout founda¬ 
tion. There is no mission that he established, no area of con¬ 
verts to Christianity. He did nothing to check the slavers 
who worked up and down the land, nothing to check the 
raiding Mazitu. He compromised with the j-Vnibs, he lived 
with them and ate their salt. He committed, for all practical 
purposes, suicide. There was no need for him to liave gone on 
when once his drugs were lost. There was no need for him 
to have continued endlessly probing into the impossible. He 
was a martyr to his ambition—the ambition to find the true, 
the real source of the Nile. 

Yet in some strange, indefinable way his martyTdom 
ser\T.d the purposes of hLs first setting out. Kirk in Zanzibar 
carried through brilliantly the diplomatic negotiations that 
led to the closing of the .slave market and the breaking of 
the trade. Public opinion in England forced greater naval 
u’atch along the eastern coasts of Africa. Anxiety as to his 
fate, anxiety that sent expedition after expedition to search 
for him, sent in the end strength to the African missions. 
Knowledge of his journeys, details from his journals, led to 
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the great scramble for Africa, to the adding in the long run 
of the Rhodesias, of Nyasaland, of Tanganyika to the 
Empire. 

On the edge of the putrid marsh of Bangvveolo the ser¬ 
vants who had remained faithful to him until the end, em¬ 
balmed his body, dried it in the sun and carried it on their 
heads in one of the most unbelievable pilgrimages of man. 
He was too great, they said, to be buried under a tree in 
Africa, and so through all the perils of his jouraeyings, 
through country torn by war and smarting under the raiding 
of the slavers, they carried the corpse of Livingstone to 
Zanzibar. But his heart is buried under a tree in Chitamba’s 
village of Ilala and on the bark of the tree they carved his 
name and the date, and added their names, And the rest is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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What makes men go voluntarily into the great regions 
of the ice-caps? What makes them live, endure, and 
sometimes die in the sterile, empty wastes of the snow, 
on the frozen ice-falls of the glaciers, in the misery of the 
blizzards ? 

The reasons arc the same as those that drove Park stag¬ 
gering through the hot swamps of the Niger, that impelled 
Livingstone restlessly onwards througli fever and hunger and 
tropic heat. They are the same for the burning brilliance of 
the equatorial sun and the cold winter’s night of the Ant¬ 
arctic—the urge to go where man has never been before, 
the urge to find out that which no man knows, the urge to 
see what no human eye before has ever seen. 

Robert Falcon Scott went to the South Pole. His story is 
at once one of the great tragedies and one of the glories of 
exploration. What made him go? 

Scott w'as the son of a Plymouth brewer. His family and 
friends make clear that as a boy he was dreamy, backward, 
constantly below the normal in physical health, uncertain, 
diffident and shy. How did a boy like that become one of 
the great heroes of his country? 

Robert Scott (‘Con Scott’, as he was called) won a boat 
race. On so small a thing hangs the romance and tragedy of 
the discoveiw of the South Pole. He was a midshipman then 
in H.M.S. Rover, one of the four ships of the training squad¬ 
ron of the Royal Navy. The Commodore of the squadron 
was Sir Albert Hastings Markham. In 1887 Sir Clements 

i8<i 
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Markham, the geographer and historian, who was his 
cousin, went to stay with him as his guest. 

Clements Markham’s great ambition was to sponsor an 
expedition to the frozen south. He was one of the leading 
figures in the world of geographers and he was steadily 
moving towards the top. He knew that at some future day 
he would be in a position to set the wheels in motion, but he^ 
knew that that time was still some distance off and so amone 
the midshipmen of the training squadron he searched for a 
boy of the character and the qualities that he believed would 
be needed by the future leader of that still unborn expedition. 
Scott won a cutter race that began with the boats at anchor 
and with awnings up and ended with the boats in the same 
state. It was not a matter of sailing only, but a matter of 
organization, of skill, of determination and, above all, of 
leadership of his crew. The young Scott dined afterwards 
with the two Markhams, and Sir Clements decided then and 
there that here was his potential leader. 

What was the state of the southern continent at that time ? 

The Greeks had named it Antarktos—the continent that l 
was opposite to Arktos, the land of the bear, the land of the 
northern Pole. They had placed it there speculatively to 
balance the great land mass of the north. Cook had cir¬ 
cumnavigated it, he had thrust into tlie ice-packs that sur¬ 
rounded it, but he had not touched it. He had proved its 
existence—and that was all. Cook’s footsteps were followed 
by the southern sealers. Georgia, the land that he discovered 
and named after his King, was used by them as their base, 
and from it the hardier spirits thrust farther and farther 
south. Weddell, Biscoe and Balleny found new land inside 
the Arctic Circle. Bellinghausen, leading a Russian expedi¬ 
tion, made a great voyage. But it was not until Sir James 
Ross was sent south to discover the southern magnetic pole 
by the British Government that the scientific exploration of 
Antarctica began. 
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In 1841 Ross, commanding two little ships, the Erebus 
and the Tei ror, with a superb and fantastic courage broke 
his way throught the gi'eat ice-pack into the open waters of 
the Ross Sea. There in latitude 78° S. he found a chain of 
mountains running into the sea that he called Victoria Land 
after the young Queen. Fatlher eastwards he found, stretch¬ 
ing across the sea but anchored to the land, a vast wall of4 
ice that was unlike anything else known in the frozen worlds 
— the Great Ice Barrier. 

Then for most of the remainder of the century there is a 
blank in the history of the polar conthient. The Challeiiger 
worked in Antarctic waters but made no landfall, and it was 
1897 before the next scientific expedition went south—the 
Belgica expedition under Lieutenant de Gerlache of the 
Belgian Navy. The ice closed on de Gerlache and he spent 
a desperate winter. Subsequently Borchgrevink took the 
Southern Cross to the Ross Sea, erected a hut at Cape Adare 
and wintered there, making short but important sledge 
journeys. 

The stage was set for discovery, the preliminai7 work was 
done, and in 1893 Sir Clements Markham was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society. He began his 
presidency with an appeal for a polar expedition and there¬ 
after in every possible way he plugged at his idea. Slowly 
but gradually the shape of an expedition began. The Royal 
Society joined with the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the substantial beginning of a fund was raised. The Govern¬ 
ment and the Admiralty agreed to share in the finance of the 
expedition on a pound for pound basis, and approximately 
£92,000 became available. A ship was designed and her 
building begun. Preparations of all sorts were made—but 
there was no leader. It seems strange in these days to believe 
that an expedition could be so far prepared without a leader. 

Then on a summer’s day in 1899 Sir Clements Markham 
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\vas walking down Buckingham Palace Road and in the 
June sun Robert Falcon Scott was walking up it. He saw 
Markham and crossed the road to speak to him, and the 
leadership of the Polar expedition was settled. Within two 
days he had made formal application and in a very short 
while he received formal acceptance. He was a lieutenant 
in the Navy, a lieutenant of the strange late Victorian Navy, 
the Navy that had never fought a war, that had deteriorated 
to an excessive enthusiasm for paint work and gliding and 
an absolute nostalgia for the past; a Navy that was just, in 
this closing decade of the nineteenth century', beginning to 
emerge from those bonds. 

Scott was one of the young enthusiasts of the new Navy. 
He had specialized in torpedo work in the days when the 
torpedo was scarcely out of its infancy. He had established 
a reputation for himself as a hardworking, competent naval 
officer, but he was scarcely more. In the inteiim his family 
had suffered financial loss; his father had died and he and 
his brother had had to help to support the family out of their 
pay. Subsequently his brother had died. He had had 
neither money nor opportunity therefore for much social 
advancement, but Markham seems to have been certain, all 
the while that Scott was his man. 

The period of preparation and recruitment was, as with 
all expeditions, one of frustration and difficulty', of intense 
and overwhelming work. Scott weathered it. By careful 
diplomacy he persuaded the Admiralty to take an even 
greater part than had been intended, he recruited almost all 
his crew and most of his officers except the scientists from the 
Royal Navy, and when the Discovery, the ship that had been 
built in its last stages under his own eye for the expedition, 
went south she was to all intents and purposes a naval vessel. 
Though the ship’s articles were tho.se of the Merchant Ser¬ 
vice, by common consent her discipline was that of the 
Royal Navy. 
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At Cowes King Edward and Queen Alexandra bade them 
farewell, and they sailed for New Zealand. On 8 January 
1902, the Discovery broke through the great hazard of the 
pack-ice that lies across the mouth of the Ross Sea and 
sighted the mountains of the Admiralty range. Scott ex¬ 
amined the coast up to the tremendous Antarctic landmarks 
of the volcanoes Erebus and Terror, made a number of land¬ 
ings, and went east along the rampart of the Great Ice Bar¬ 
rier until on January 30th he found land again, new land. 
Making certain that its trend was to the north-east and 
that it oflered no shorter route towards the Pole, Scott called 
it after his royal master King Edward VII Land and turned 
back to establish winter quarters in McMurdo’s Sound 
under the shadow of the volcanoes. At Hut Point, destined 
to become a landmark for future explorers, the vessel was 
moored and there she froze in for the winter. 

This expedition made no shore settlement, except the 
building upon Hut Point, which was established for the use 
of the scientists, but from the ship when the ice had formed 
they began a progi-amme of scientific examination and of 
short sledge journeys. 

They were amateurs. There were no ‘professionals’ of the 
Antarctic except the men of the Belgica and the Southern 
Cross. They had to learn. They had to learn everything — 
even how to ski, how to pitch polar tents, how to use the 
snow and the ice so that it became a help and not a bitter, 
relentless enemy. They had dogs, but there was no one 
who knew how to use them, no one skilled in their manage¬ 
ment. The story of the autumn is one of courage and some¬ 
times of recklessness, but above all it is a story of deter¬ 
mination. They learnt by their mistakes. One man was 
lost in a blizzard, but otherwise they survived with minor 
injuries. 

Through the long dark of the polar night Scott concen¬ 
trated on the problem of the sledging parties of the next 
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summer. He himself (again this is strange in the light of 
modern practice) had had no experience of snow and ice and 
knew virtually nothing of exploration. Markham had chosen 
him for his personal qualities—for courage, for humanity, 
and, above all, for leadership. 

In August the sun came back, August of 1902. Three 
♦■mam sledge expeditions had been decided upon for the 
spring: one northwards skirting the coast of Victoria Land; 
one to examine a glacier which it was believed might ofTer a 
stairway through the mountains; and the main party, Scott’s 
party, due south across the vast, open ice-plain of the Bar¬ 
rier. They had a moderate success. 

Scott’s own party established a depot eighty-live miles 
to the south and eventually at the begimiing of November, 
accompanied by Dr. Wilson and E. H. Shacldeton, Scott 
started south again on his main venture. They took all the 
dogs that were fit with them, reached the surface of the 
Barrier and forced their way south. The dog food was inade¬ 
quate : their own food was unsuitable. Shackleton, on 
December 21st, developed scurvy. On December 31st, in 
latitude 82“ 17' S., the farthest south that man had ever 
reached, they turned back. 

It was a desperate business. They were four hundred miles 
from the Discovery, four hundred miles in the heart of a 
plain of ice without a feature, without landmark, without 
relief— a glaring, hostile wilderness of snow. The dogs died or 
were killed off one by one to serve as food for those that re¬ 
mained. Finally the last of them gave out. Shackleton could 
no longer haul: Wilson and Scott dragged the long sledge 
between them. Despairingly they searched for the cairns that 
marked their depot, and by the grace of the polar weather 
and the skill of their navigation they found two dots upon 
the horizon. With Shackleton getting steadily worse, they 
dragged themselves back eventually to the ship; and when 
on 2 February 1903, they reached her, they found, lying off 
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the ice, a relief ship sent down by an anxious England, the 
relief ship Morning. 

It had been a hard journey; hard not so much because of 
the conditions, brutal and relentless as they were, but be¬ 
cause of their own inexperience —they were still learning— 
and because, incidentally, of a strange weakness of Scott’s. 
He could not like Shackleton, and he allowed the irritabili¬ 
ties and pettinesses that he kept controlled by Service tradi¬ 
tion with men of lower rank in the Service than himself to 
come to the surface. There seems small question that the 
bickering affected the efficiency of the march, and it was 
due to the moral courage of Wilson, who for the first time 
comes into the limelight as perhaps the finest character of 
the expedition, that the trouble was finally settled. 

Scott, rested and recovered, was able to reassure the Morn¬ 
ing. Reports and specimens went back with her, and eight 
men who had asked for passage home. Shackleton also, stiU 
suffering heavily from the effects of scurvy, returned. 

It was clear that the Discovery would not get free of the 
ice this season, and preparations were made for a second 
winter. The dark days once again passed in preparation, in 
thinking over their mistakes, in endeavouring to correct them 
and in planning a fresh assault. This time Scott proposed to 
make a thrust to the westward across the mountains. At no 
time during this expedition does he seriously seem to have 
considered that an attempt at the Pole was yet possible. 

This western journey was an astonishing feat. There were 
no dogs. It was a man haulage party from the start. They 
began with twelve men dragging four sledges and cut it 
down until finally Scott himself made the last stages with 
two seamen, Evans and Lashly, as his companions. They 
reached a point three hundred miles from the ship on the 
great central plateau of Antarctica, nine thousand feet above 
the sea. 

It was a tremendous achievement and it came perilously 
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close to ending in disaster. Scott had early lost his logarithm 
book, the tables that were essential to accurate navigation. 
They came back by ‘rule of thumb’, not really certain of 
their position, not even certain, as they came down the 
slopes, if they ^vere on the right glacier. Then, as they were 
moving through an area of hummocks and crevasses in 
driving snow with Evans and Lashly checking the sledge 
from behind and Scott in the lead, Lashly lost his footing. 
The strain took Evans off his feet, and the whole outfit, 
Scott included, plunged three hundred feet down, scattering 
their food and equipment. When they recovered themselves 
they were below the snow cloud and in front of them they 
could see clearly Erebus and the ship. 

Almost immediately, when they had gathered what re¬ 
mained of the food and were heading for the depot, a snow 
patch gave under Scott and Evans, and they fell into a deep 
crevasse, Lashly managed to anchor himself; the sledge, 
going forward, by the grace of God crossed the crack of the 
crevasse and made a bridge. But Lashly, left at the top with 
his leader and Evans swinging on the end of their sledge har¬ 
ness far down in the depths of the blue ice, was quite unable 
to drag them up. 

By astonishing efforts Scott found a ledge which would 
take his weight, got Evans to it and then swarmed up the 
trace of the sledge harness hand over hand. When they 
reached the Discovery they had done seven hundred and 
twenty-five miles In fifty-nine days, and Scott considered 
that they had ‘come near the limit of possible perfonnance’. 

The Discovery was still frozen in, and now a new relief 
expedition came: the Adorning, accompanied this time by 
the Terra Nova, sent by the Admiralty with orders that 
Scott was to abandon the Discovery if she could not this 
season be got out of the ice. Scott was not pleased. He was 
perfectly prepared to spend another winter in the south and 
he had no wish to sacrifice his ship. But it was evident that 
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ice conditions were still abnormal, and the weeks went by 
with no sign of a change. Then suddenly, on 28 January 
1904, a heavy swell began to work the ice and the ship her¬ 
self showed signs of movement. It settled once more, and the 
ship went back to the absolute quiescence of a frozen vessel; 
but on February 14th it began to clear again and on Febru¬ 
ary 16th, with dynamite, they got her finally ice free. Almost 
immediately, while she was taking coal from the Morning, an 
offshore gale put her in danger. The Alojning steamed out 
but the Discovery went aground. For desperate hours it 
seemed as if she must be lost. Then the rising tide floated 
her and she clawed out to sea. 

The Discovery went home to triumph. Scientiflcally, pro¬ 
fessionally, popularly, this was a great success. Scott was 
promoted Captain by a p]ea.sed Admiralty, rewards were 
given to his men, and England took the expedition to its 
heart. Scott was forced to lecture, forced to publish his jour¬ 
nals as a book of exploration, and gradually the real achieve¬ 
ment of the expedition became apparent. Scott had proved 
that the Antarctic could be defied, that men could live in 
it and break through its ramparts. He had crossed the Great 
Ice Barrier and defied its limits. He had cro.ssed the moun¬ 
tains and found the high, hostile plateau that is one end of 
the world, and between these things he had brought back 
information of immense scientific and geographical impor¬ 
tance. Geologically he had perhaps been less successful than 
in other directions, but even there fossUs and other speci¬ 
mens proved much of the past history of the continent. 
Meteorologically and hydrographically he and his scientists 
had produced work of the first significance and, above all, 
they had learnt how to treat with the Antarctic on its own 
terms. 

It was a triumph, but it was a triumph in which there 
was one strange weakness—and that weakness arises out of 
the personality of the triumphant leader himself. The main 
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southern journey had prejudiced Scott for all time against 
the serious use of dogs. He abhorred the cruelty that he be- 
lie\-cd was inherent in driving a dog team in bad circum¬ 
stances. He could admit that dogs, running •(veil, took a 
pride, even a joy, in their work, but he could not bear the 
driving of them when things were bad, he could not bear— 
he had shirked and blames himself for shirking—the killing 
of them when their usefulness was done. His journal makes 
his views completely clear on this matter. On January 7th, 
^vhen they were a (veek on the homeward run of the 
southern journey, the dogs failed finally. Scott writes: 

But who could describe the relief this is to us? No more 
cheering and dragging in front, no more shouting and yell¬ 
ing behind, no more clearing of tangled traces, no more 
dismal stoppages, and no more whip. All day we have been 
steadily plodding on with the one purpose of covering the 
miles by our own unaided efforts, and one feels that one 
would sooner have ten such days than one with the har¬ 
rowing necessity of driving a worn-out dog team.’ 

Considered dispassionately, this is a confession of failure. 
It is a confession of incompetence in the full sense of the 
word. These were men who had had no experience in the 
handling of dog teams, who had had no experience in 
sledging, who had had no real knowledge of the food and 
requirements of dogs in the conditions of Antarctic weather. 
Could they have got the experience elsewdrere? It has been 
suggested by some of Scott’s biographers that he was loath 
to use men of other nationalities. In actual fact he did so 
later, but he was never in need of this. For many genera¬ 
tions Canadians of British descent have been expert dog 
handlers, brilliant in their sledging journeys, wise in their 
knowledge of the ways of dog teams. It seems a pity that no 
Canadian dog handlers were included in the expedition. 
Perhaps Scott’s determination to make the thing ‘naval’ has 
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something to do with this. There is no question that weak¬ 
nesses both in leadershi23 and in judgment show in this first 
expedition. 

Yet the strengths of the man rise above these things. He 
could make himself beloved; of that there is not the slightest 
shadow of question—he was beloved. And out of the jour¬ 
nals that he was commissioned to turn into a book there 
emerges an extraordinary personality: a man of great sen¬ 
sitivity, alert and conditioned to beauty, eloquent and at 
times lyrical, a man who wrote challengingly and often splen¬ 
didly; a man sometimes at war with himself, a man always 
unsure of himself, self-critical and self-analytical; an intro¬ 
vert where, custom had called for an extrovert. 

Scott resumed his naval career in January of 1906 as 
Assistant Director of Naval Intelligence at the Admiralty. It 
was a temporary post, his future demanded sea time in 
command of a ship. In August 1906 he was posted to 
H.M.S. Victorious, and there followed a succession of ap¬ 
pointments, improving each time as he showed himself a 
skilful and efficient naval officer. But he had never aban¬ 
doned the idea of the Antarctic. It has been said that any 
man who has been there once will sell his soul to go south 
again. Scott began early experimenting with the idea of 
motor sledges for a new expedition. He had evolved some¬ 
how the theory of caterpillar traclvs. 

Before they could be developed he was forestalled. 
Shackleton too had the south in his veins. From the moment 
of his return he had nourished a proposal for an expedition 
with himself in command. Gradually it took shape, gradu¬ 
ally he achieved support, and on i January i go8 he left for 
New Zealand in the Nimrod. He was no longer an amateur: 
he was a professional in the profundities of Antarctic 
travel. 

Using the same route that he had used with Scott in the 
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great southern journey of the previous expedition, he thrust 
south until his party had passed the latitude of the point of 
return of that tremendous effort, and, breaking new ground, 
they went on to disi.over the Beardmore Glacier, the greatest 
glacier in the world. With an heroic courage they attacked 
its endless slopes and ice-falls, and foot by foot they worked 
their way to the summit of the great plateau of the interior. 
Between them and the Pole there was nothing but the 
unending, bitter waste. They readied to within ninety-seven 
miles of the Pole itself before, weakened by their privations, 
desperately short of food and in danger of disaster, Shackle- 
ton turned for home. Scott’s first expedition had provided 
the foundation for his attempt. Shackleton’s own courage 
and the brilliance of his leadership had broken through the 
last fastnesses. He had come very close to success. 

He failed for one reason and perhaps one reason only. 
Shackleton had lived with Scott through the trouble with 
the dog teams. He had listened to Scott in his condemnation 
of the use of dogs, and he had come away imbued with the 
idea that dogs were not the solution for polar venturing. He 
chose instead Siberian ponies. Eight of them went south in 
the Nimrod, and Shackleton learnt a sharp lesson that 
winter. Four of the ponies—half his team—died through 
one cause or another before the time came to start the 
southern journey. On the journey itself they proved 
that while in perfect conditions they could drag heavy 
loads, in the general conditions of the Antarctic they 
offered no solution at all. Even as a food supply after 
slaughter they were a desperate delusion, for their meat, 
poisoned apparently by fatigue, gave all the members of 
the party dysentery so severe as almost to bring the venture 
to disaster. 

This information and experience was available to Scott, 
who had waited in anxiety all through the news-less period 
of Shackleton’s attempt, uncertain of his own future but 
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working none the less on the development of the motor- 
sledgcs. 

In September 1908 he married Kathleen Bruce, the 
daughter of Canon Lloyd Bruce of York. A year later he 
published his plans for a new Antarctic expedition. Shackle- 
ton had failed, and the news had reached England, but in 
failing Shackleton had found a way to the Pole, a way 
across the rampart of the mountains. To find it he had used 
the route across the Barrier that Scott had established. Now 
Scott was to use the route tlirough the mountains that 
Shackleton had found. 

He resigned his appointment as Naval Assistant to the 
Second Sea Lord and began a campaign to raise funds. It 
met with only a moderate success, and in 1910 the Govern¬ 
ment agreed to help him. A grant of £20,000 was made, 
naval officers selected for the expedition tvere kept on full 
pay, and the venture was to be called the National Antarctic 
Expedition, The Governments of New Zealand and South 
Africa made further grants. With the finance secure Scott 
made his plans public in detail. 

It is essential to remember his paragraph in his journal of 
January 7th. Dogs were to be used only as auxiliaries. The 
main effort of the expedition was to be made with Siberian 
ponies. 

I have endeavoured to give a just view of the use of dogs 
in polar enterprises. To say that they do not greatly in¬ 
crease the radius of action is absurd; to pretend that they 
can be worked to this end without pain, suffering, and death 
is equally futile. The question is whether the latter can be 
justified by the gain, and I think that logically it may be; 
but the introduction of such sordid necessity must and does 
rob sledge-travelling of much of its glory. 

This is sheer sentimentality. Scott would not use dogs. He 
was perfectly prepared to use ponies. He would not drive 
dogs, he would not kill them; but he was prepared to drive 
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and to kill his ponies. He was a sentimentalist in a ciisis that 
tlcmanrlcd realism. For that he paid the final penalty, and 
four other men with him. 

The expedition \vas mounted by June 1910. Scott used 
the Tena Nova, the whaler that had been fitted out by the 
Admiralty for the second relief party in his first expedition. 
She ^vas perilously small for the quantity of fuel, of men and 
animals that she was destined to cany, but Scott registered her 
in his own name as a )'acht, obtained membership of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, flew the White Ensign and sent her south, 
ignoring the Plimsoll line. He sent her in charge of Lieutenant 
E. R. G. R. Evans, remaining behind himself to clear up 
details and then going by mail steamer to Cape Town. 

After a fund-raising tour in South Africa, he joined the 
ship for the voyage to Melbourne, and when the Terra Nova 
arrived in Australia an event happened which has an im¬ 
mense significance for everything that came after. Waiting 
at Melbourne tvas a cable from the great Norwegian ex¬ 
plorer Amundsen, the man who had solved after four and 
a half centuries Frobisher’s mystery of the North-tvest Pas¬ 
sage, Amundsen had been pi'eparing for a polar expedition 
— Scott was aware of that. Now the cable at Melbourne said 
briefly: ‘Am going south. Amundsen.’ It was dated from 
Madeira. The element of competition had entered into the 
.search for the Pole. 

There seems to have been considerable asperity in the 
expedition itself over this decision. It has been suggested 
that members were aggrieved that Amundsen had ‘deliber¬ 
ately deceived’ them. But the Antarctic was open for all: 
other expeditions tvere in fact in being. There was no obliga¬ 
tion whatever on Amundsen to keep clear. In no way could 
he interfere with or hamper Scott. Moreover Scott had a 
long lead on him; Amundsen was still in the North Atlantic 
but he was in the Antipodes. 
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At the end of November Scott cleared New Zealand, 
heavily o\'crloadcd with stores, equipment and the ponies, 
and south of New Zealand they ran into a strong gale in 
which the ship was damaged and for a time in very real 
danger. Scott’s luck seemed to have turned with his depar¬ 
ture. 

On December gth they sighted the pack-ice, but instead 
of a four-day rough and tumble through the leads, he was 
this time held up for twenty days, often completely em¬ 
bayed, caught in the traps of the giant floes. Three hundred 
and seventy miles of floe and berg lay between him and the 
open water of the Ross Sea. He had planned this time to 
land at Cape Crozier, the point where Ross Island joins the 
Great Ice Barrier, but when on January 3rd he arrived 
there, the heavy swell precluded any possibility of landing. 
He had lost so much time on the run south that he was 
indisposed to wait, and on January 4.th they slipped round 
into the lee of the islaird to a place they knew as The Skuary 
and there they made the Terra Nova fast alongside the ice 
and began to discharge her vital cargo. Previous experience 
had given them knowledge, Scott’s genius for organization 
and his leadership did the rest. Within a week the main hut 
was up; storage accommodation was arranged; the ponies 
and the dog team were ashore; coal, stores and equipment 
were in. Within a fortnight the hut was livable. 

The ponies gave trouble from the first. They were out of 
condition as a result of the rigours of the voyage, and Scott 
lost well over a fortnight before he could begin the depot¬ 
laying journeys as a start. Moreover they were considered to 
be a poor lot, inadequately selected, and early in February 
Scott had to write in addition; 

... we find the surface very soft and the ponies flounder 
in it. It may be only local but I rather fear it is the result 
of the time of year which I failed to foresee. I sent a dog 
team back yesterday to try and get snow shoes for ponies.. . 
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There is irony in this. He had dogs as \rell as ponies but 
they were subsidiary, and, once again, despite his original 
experience, he had no one competent to handle them. In 
mid-May he wrote; ‘Day by day I am losing all faith in the 
dogs. I am afraid they will never go the pace wc look for.’ 

The Terra Nova had gone eastward to land an eastern 
party in King Edward VII Land. Penetrating into the Bay 
of Whales, a deep and well-known indentation in the Great 
Ice Barrier itself, they found the Frarn moored and Amund¬ 
sen’s party established on the Barrier ice. At that point they 
were sixty miles closer to the Pole than Scott’s party at The 
SkuaiT. Moreover they were actually on the Barrier icc and 
did not have to face the hazards of the area immediately 
about Scott’s camp. On the other hand the area between 
them and the Pole was utterly unkno^vn. What happened to 
the mountains south-east of Shackleton’s Bcardmore Glacier 
no man knew. But Amundsen had a hundred dogs and men 
who knew from vast experience how to handle them. 

There was fury and wild indignation in Scott’s camp. 
Scott’s disciplined brain was calmer. 

One thing only fixes itself definitely in my mind. The 
proper, as well as the wiser, course for us is to proceed ex¬ 
actly as though this had not happened. To go forward and 
do our best for the honour of the country without fear or 
panic. 

... I never thought he could have got so many dogs safely 
to the ice. His plan for running them seems excellent. But 
above and beyond all he can start his journey early in the 
season—an impossible condition with ponies. 

There was the rub—Amundsen could start earlier. He 
had a shorter distance to go and, as Scott must have known 
in his own mind, he could travel faster—he was to prove it 
afterwards —infinitely faster. 

Scott met every sort of difficulty. The sea ice on which he 
had depended to get round the Erebus slopes to the Barrier 
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broke up, minor problems arose, and the ponies continued 
to be unsatisfactory. Scott had woiked out the mathematics 
of the thing. It was clear that he needed a hundred and 
forty-four days. ‘If we start on November 3rd —and earlier 
will kill the ponies—we can’t get back till March 27th.’ But 
the end of March was too late for any ship to lie in 
McMurdo Sound. Unquestionably the expedition would 
have to spend a second winter at the Pole. The tone of Scott’s 
letters changes slowly but inevitably. It is apparent that he 
had begun to visualize the possibility of failure, and a note 
that is at times almost morbid creeps in. 

But through all this the work of depot-laying went on and 
the scientific records achieved new heights. Scott led the 
main depot-laying party from a point called Safety Camp 
to Corner Camp, and then to One Ton Depot, a hundred 
and thirty-one mhes from Hut Point where the main ad¬ 
vance store was established. The winter set in and Scott 
devoted himself to precise calculations as to rations and 
details of weight and the minutiae of preparation. A small 
party made one of the most astonishing winter journeys on 
record to Gape Grozicr to study the emperor-penguins and 
returned after desperate adventure, and at last the spring 
came. 

Scott’s plan was to use three forms of transport—the 
motor-sledges to which he had given so much energy and 
forethought, the dogs, and finally the ponies, and the ponies 
were to be the mainstay of the journey across the intermin¬ 
able wastes of the Bairier. The Bcardmore Glacier and the 
high plateau of the Pole were to be attacked by men alone, 
men dragging sledges over surfaces that varied from the blue 
and glistening, rock-hard glacier ice to the slush of mid¬ 
summer temperatures. 

On 24 October igii the motor-sledges set out. There had 
been three sledges. One went through the ice in the first 
landing. The other two worked spasmodically for a little 
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and then broke down utterly and for all time. The experi¬ 
ment was a brave one but it was much too early for the con¬ 
fidence that Scott had placed in it. The motor was still tin- 
prov'ed. Lieutenant E. R. G. R. Evans, in command of the 
motor paity, -with an enormous resolution and an incon- 
ceivaldc courage, set to work with hLs men to drag the loads 
that the motor-sledges were to have hauled. He succeeded 
magnificentlv, but at a considerable cost in exhaustion. 

The pony party set out on October 31st. They had 
started with nineteen ponies. Only ten had suiwivcd the 
voyage, the depot-laying, and the winter. The proportion is 
almost exactly tlic same as that which proved disastrous to 
Shacklcton. Captain Lawrence Oates, the Army officer 
who had charge of the ponies, had small faith in them. He 
called them ‘a most unsuitable scrap-heap croNvd of unfit 
creatures’, but to them he gave a devotion and attention 
that is beyond praise. It was not enough. From the begin¬ 
ning it was et’ident that they had different capacities. 
Immense difficulty wa.s found in keeping the parties to¬ 
gether. Early they decided to travel by night rather than by 
day. The terms are relative, for this was the period of per¬ 
petual sun, but in the theoretical daylight hours the com¬ 
parative wannth gave the ponies a reasonable chance to 
sleep. 

There were two dog teams. They started well after the 
ponies and caught them up by November yth. On Novem¬ 
ber 15th the combined parties reached One Ton Depot, and 
on November 21st they reached latitude 80° 30' S., where 
Evans’s motor-party-turned-man-haulage was waiting. The 
whole expedition was together, and they went on in concert. 

With an attempt at humour one of men remarked, ‘We 
haven’t seen anything of Amundsen’. But Amundsen was 
four hundred miles ahead of them by now. 

On November 2gth they passed Scott’s previous ‘farthest 
south’. Conditions were bad. The surface was very heavy’’, 
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the ponies going rapidly downhill (a number of them had 
been shot already), but suddenly, as they reached this point, 
the clouds cleared and they saw beyond them the great wall 
of the mountains. There was a tremendous exhilaration in 
that sight, a vast encouragement. They had improved on 
Scott’s figures for the first journey, but Shackleton had made 
the distance in twenty-three days and they had taken twenty- 
nine. Their progress was still too slow. 

On December 5th they were at the foot of the Beardmore 
Glacier, and there the first disaster overtook them, for even 
as they planned their approach up the great ice staimay to 
the plateau a heavy blizzard with a high temperature hit 
them. Wet snow, wet equipment, w'et tents, played havoc 
with them for four days. Not until the 9th did the weather 
clear and permit them to go on. At the end of that day’s 
short march they slaughtered the last of the ponies and 
stored the carcasses at Lower Glacier Depot. 

A great deal of thought has been given to this four-day 
delay. By some experts it has been held to account for all 
the disasters that followed. This is an absurd estimate. Bliz¬ 
zards are incessant in the weather of the Antarctic. Scott 
must have allowed, and did allow, for delays. What affected 
the expedition was the length of time taken to come from 
the base camp to the foot of the great ice stairway of the 
Beardmore. It had occupied forty-one days of marching. 
Amundsen, working from the Bay of Whales, reached the 
foot of the mountains in twenty-nine days but—and this is 
the most vital factor of all—he reached it at a point very 
much farther south than Scott, very much closer to the Pole. 
Amundsen had, however, still to find a way acro.ss the moun¬ 
tains. Shackleton had explored the route that Scott was to 
take. 

Three sledge teams went up the glacier. The Beardmore 
is a vast frozen river of ice moving with an intolerable slow¬ 
ness down from the frozen plateau. It is the biggest glacier 
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in the world, a hundred and twenty-six miles in length, and 
it climbs from the Barrier surface about two hundred feet 
above sea level to the summit at something over ten thou¬ 
sand feet. Up that weary succession of shining slopes and 
crevasses, deep snow and perilous ridges, the sledges 
travelled. The dogs had been sent back a day before the 
slaughter of the ponies. They had reached a point a hundred 
and sixty miles farther south than Scott had originally in¬ 
tended, but because of that very fact a sacrifice in food had 
had to be made. There were left only the men to take the 
sledges up the ice. 

It is a terrible story of struggle against the malice of the 
climate, the umelenting hostility of the ice. Snow-blind, 
frost-bitten, exhausted, they climbed up the interminable 
frozen ‘rapids’ of the ice. They were pulling two hundred 
pounds a man. The sledges, overloaded, capsized from time 
to time, sank to the crossbars in the soft patches. The effort 
was superhuman. They made twenty-three miles on their 
best day but there were days when it took nine hours of 
heart-breaking effort to cover half a mile. 

They were at the plateau on Midsummer Day, the Mid¬ 
summer Day of the south, the day on which they ought to 
have been at the Pole. There were still three hundred and 
seventy-two miles to go. On this day Scott sent back the first 
supporting party. Two sledges went on: with the first sledge 
Scott, Dr. Wilson, Captain Oates and Petty Officer Evans; 
with the second sledge Lieutenant Evans, Bowers, Lashly and 
Crean. Now the horizon lowered. They were off the slopes. 
This was the last lap, the last stage of an intolerable journey. 

Scott said : ‘To me for the first time our goal seems really 
in sight. We can pull our loads and pull them much faster 
and farther than I expected in my most hopeful moments .. 
But they tvere still doing little over fifteen miles a day. A 
persistent, bitter wind with temperatures of minus io°F. at 
night blew in their faces. They had difficulty with the 
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sleds;cs. Thc)' ran into soft snow again, and it soon became 
clear that Evans’s team was failing. They had man-hauled 
the motor-loads befoi’e the real start of the expedition and 
they were worn out. They had done more than men could 
be called upon to do. 

On January 2nd, to their astonishment, a skua gull landed 
in front of them but fluttered off when they tried to catch 
it. The day after, a hundicd and fifty miles fiom the Pole, 
Scott sent back his last supporting team, taking, from it one 
man —Bowers. They had one month’s food for five people. 
’It ought to see us through.’ It is a decision that has never 
been fully explained. Much of it seems to have stemmed 
from Scott’s wish not to disappoint Bowers. Whatever its 
reasons, it was a grave error, for the whole of the advance 
had been planned on tlic basis of a four-man party: the 
rations were made up for that; the tents held four men; the 
cookers four mugs. Most important of all Scott had ordered 
Evan.s’s team to leave their skis at a point some days back. 
When Scott set off on the last .stage of the dash for the Pole 
his own party of four had skis and Bowers had none. It is a 
detail that must be weighed in considering every march that 
wa.s made thereafter. 

In the firet four days after laeutenant Evans turned back 
for his own dreadful journey clown the glacier they covered 
forty-nine and a half miles, just over rtvclve miles a day. 
Scott’s temperament had recovered from the honors of the 
season on the glacier and from his apprehensions as to the 
po!5.sible progress of Amundsen’s party. On January 7 th they 
were held up for a day and a half by a blizzard but they 
were in good spirits, though Scott had discovered that cook¬ 
ing for five took half an hour more than cooking for four. 
Half an hour more fuel. Half an hour off the Lime for sleep 
or half an hour off the day’s march—whichever way you 
look at it it was a factor when the difference between safety 
nnd di‘''’<'tpr wa=' Ipw th'’n thp bre'^dth of a h^ir 
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On January gth they covered seven miles and they were 
beyond Shacklcton’s ‘farthest south’: so far as they knew 
they were farther south than man had ever reached. So far 
as they knew . . . 

Foi- the next eight days Scott’s diary is a record of desper¬ 
ate endeavour: ‘tenibly hard march’ . . . ‘never had such 
pulling’ . . . ‘worse than ever’ .. . ‘very heavy dragging’ , .. 
‘surface terrible.’ On January 15th they camped thirty 
miles from the Pole, and Scott’s diary read: 

It is wonderful to think that two long marches would 
land us at the Pole. We left our depot with nine days’ pro¬ 
visions, so that it ought to be a certain tiring now, and the 
only appalling possibility the sight of the Norwegian flag 
forestalling ours. We ought to do it now. 

At eight o’clock the next day they made a quick start and 
by lunch-time they had covered eight miles. The noon sights 
gave them a position of 89° 42' S. They started after lunch 
to make good another stretch, and two miles later Bowers, 
his keen eyes ranging over the utter featurelessness of the 
waste ahead of them, saw what he thought was a cairn. He 
would not believe Iris eyes. He chose to believe instead that 
it w'as an irregularity in the surface built up by the wind. But 
half an hour later he saw a black speck—and there are no 
black specks at the Pole! They headed towards it. It is al¬ 
most impossible to imagine their emotions, almost impossible 
to fathom the depth of their despair. They headed on until 
they saw that it was a black flag and about it the long fur¬ 
rows of sledge^ and the naiTow marks of skis, and every¬ 
where the foot-prints of dogs—dogs —dogs. They knew at 
last what they had feared all through this terrible journey— 
Amundsen was ahead of them. 

Let the words of Scott’s diaiy tell the stoiy of that tragic 
defe-’f 
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Wednesday, Jan. 17.—The Pole. Yes, but under very dif¬ 
ferent circumstances from those expected. We have had a 
horrible day . .. 

We started at 7.30, none of us having slept much after 
the shock of our discovery. We followed the Norwegian 
sledge tracks for some way;... then ... we decided to make 
straight for the Pole according to our calculations .. . there 
is that curious damp, cold feeling in the air which chills one 
to the bone in no time ... otherwise there is very little that 
is different from the awful monotony of past days. Great 
God! this is an awful place and terrible enough for us to 
have laboured to it without the reward of priority. .. Now 
for the run home and a desperate struggle. I wonder if we 
can do it. 

They were eight hundred miles from the little hut on the 
beach of McMurdo Sound that they called home, eight 
hundred terrible miles of the worst country in the world, 
endless miles of snow and ice crystals and glistening ice. On 
January 18th they found Amundsen’s tent and the sledge that 
he had left and a note to Scott, a gentle note with neither 
triumph nor vainglory. 

Poleheim, 

December 15 th, 1911. 

Dear Captain Scott.—As you probably are the first to reach 
this area after us, I will ask you kindly to forward this letter 
to King Haakon VII. If you can use any of the articles left 
in the tent please do not hesitate to do so. The sledge left 
outside may be of use to you. With kind regards I wish you 
a safe return. 

Yours truly, 

ROALD AMUNDSEN. 

Amundsen had reached there a month before them, the 
month that they had lost because the ponies could not face 
the bitter weather. Amundsen’s march, in fact, had been an 
epic of vigour and courage and ruthlessness. From the very 
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first he had selected dogs as his method of transport. He 
knew dogs: he had worked with them in the great journey 
through the North-west Passage: he had worked with 
Canadian and American dog handleis after that. He knew 
everything that there was to be known of Nansen’s experi¬ 
ence and he had examined and measured the details of 
VPeary’s triumphant assault on the North Pole. He landed at 
the Bay of Whales with ninety-seven dogs and from them, as 
the sun came back, he selected the hardiest and best. 

On September 8th, judging that the weather was fine 
enough, he set off. He was at fault. Bitter cold hit them, 
two of the men froze their heels badly, and Amundsen 
turned back. Not until October igth did the frozen heels 
recover sufficiently for him to make his real start—only ten 
days before Scott set out from McMurdo Sound. The party 
consisted of five men with four sledges drawn by thirteen 
dogs each. They reached the mountains on November 17th. 
Already they had weeded out some of the dogs and three 
had bolted, but they were still laying their depots according 
' to plan and the dogs were working ^vell. Sometimes, where 
the ice was steep they harnessed twenty dogs to a sledge for 
short hauls but it is one of the astonishing facts of that 
journey that their first land camp was made at a height of 
five thousand feet, half-way up the vast wall of the South. 
They were across the mountains in four days. Scott, man- 
hauling his sledges up the boundless ice-falls of the Beard- 
more, took eleven. 

At the edge of the plateau Amundsen’s ruthlessness 
showed itself most strongly. It was impossible to carry food 
for all the dogs for the remainder of the journey. Again he 
weeded out the weaker dogs and slaughtered twenty-four. 
For that he was heavily criticized on his return. It is possible 
that he could have devized a means of getting them back 
to the Bay of Whales (the difficulties were not insuper¬ 
able) but it would of course have meant sending men 
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back. He did not choose to do that. His party was held to 
five men, himsell' and four companions. It is as well to re¬ 
member in this connection that Scott slaughtered the last of 
his ponies at Shambles Camp. 

For two days they rested before the final dash. When they 
set off they made a first journey of twenty miles. A little far¬ 
ther they struck another glacier, badly crevassed, but byi 
December ist they were clear. They pa.sscd Shackleton’s 
'farthest south’ and went on, and on December 14th their 
sledge-meter told them that they were approximately at the 
position of the Pole. They stopped and made their observa¬ 
tions in a trackless and empty waste. When that was done 
they planted the Norwegian flag. 

Their homeward journey was a superb reward for careful 
planning and perfect fitne.ss. On January 25th, with two 
sledges and eleven dogs, they reached the shore hut at the 
Bay of Whales. They had taken twelve days less on the 
return journey than on the outward one, and at times they 
had been able to ride on the sledges coming home. It is an 
amazing record, one that has never been approached by any 
other expedition. On the day that they stalked, un¬ 
announced, into the warmth and comfort of the hut Scott 
and his four companions were labouring desperately into 
the deep snow of the high plateau, a week from the Pole on 
the homeward journey. It was a complete and utter vindica¬ 
tion of the dog team. 

In that first week of Scott’s homeward journey trouble 
had developed. Petty Officer Evans was beginning to fail. 
His nose was becoming congested with frequent frost-bite. 
Oates was showing signs of weakness also. On January 24th 
the weather was bad. Scott logs a question: ‘Is the weather 
breaking up ? If so, God help us .. .’ They had made good 
only seven miles that day and they had not yet reached One 
and a Half Degree Depot, the first of the vital food stores on 
the homeward rn'Toh. 
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Amundsen, ^vilh ihc dog teams, by contrast, averaged al¬ 
most twenty miles a day for the whole of his journey. 

A blizzard held them the next morning but after a late 
start they reached the food at last. Temperatures were low, 
they had fog and blizzard, but at the end of the month they 
were making good times. On two consecutive days they 
logged twenty-two miles. On January 31st they picked up 
Bowers’s skis. They had more food now', and a note of hope¬ 
fulness crept into the diary entries, but Oates and Evans 
were both showing increasing signs of fatigue and suscep¬ 
tibility to frost-bite. 

They reached the region of crevasses above the head of 
the Bcardmore Glacier, and on February 4th, w'hilc they 
were making good time for that area, Evans twice fell 
through snow bridges over the crevasses and suffered con¬ 
cussion. It was the end of hope, though they did not acknow¬ 
ledge it. From notv on an Homeric quality surrounds the 
march. The shadows of tragedy were close about them, 
Evans, the biggest and strongest of them all, w'as done: he 
could not pull on the sledge; his brain W'as affected. Steadily, 
while they dropped lower and lower down the terrible ice- 
falls, he grew weaker and weaker. They found the Middle 
Glacier Depot, and the food problem for the present solved 
itself. But Evans could no longer march and on the night of 
February 17th he died. The lost miles of his weakness, the 
loss of his strength, the delay while they assisted him, had 
cost them time that they could not spare. 

The follow'ing day they cleared the Beardmore Glacier 
and found the supplies of horseflesh at Shambles Camp. 
There remained four hundred and twenty level, bitter, hard 
sledging miles of the Great Ice Bander. Scott wrote; ‘It is 
great luck having the horsemeat to add to our rations. It is 
a race between the season and hard conditions and our fit¬ 
ness and good food.’ It was a losing race. With an immense 
and desperate courage they struggled on, and against them 
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the blizzards rose, the temperature fell to 40° F. below zero, 
and the surface became even more shocking. They found 
Middle Barrier Depot and the food, but there was a shortage 
of paraffin. The precious oil, imperative in their desperate 
condition, had crept through the caps of the cans. 

Oates was terribly frost-bitten now, his feet in intolerable 
pain. They were very nearly done, and it is in these last 
sombre marches that the full nobility of Scott’s character 
comes to the fore. His judgment over the selection of the 
main route might have been at fault, his choice of ponies 
against dogs may have been a weakness, his decision to take 
Bowers as well as the three men of the selected party may 
have been a folly; but here in these last days, in the very 
consciousness of death, there is no weakness and no false 
sentiment. There is knowledge, there is awareness and there 
is constant strength and sureness. The entries in his diary 
have for a time an almost colloquial approach to things, 

God help us, we can’t keep up this pulling, that is certain. 
Amongst ourselves we are unendingly cheerful but what 
each man feels in his heart I can only guess. Pulling on foot¬ 
gear in the morning is getting slower and slower, therefore 
every day more dangerous. 

Oates, with his feet dead and in agonizing pain from frost¬ 
bite, struggled on for ten days. The weather had relented 
when they left the Middle Barrier Depot. A strong south 
wind came from astern of them, and they were able to hoist 
the sail on the sledge. But the malice of the Pole was unend¬ 
ing : the wind helped them, but the surface was more 
treacherous than ever, and in their weakness they could 
hardly drag the sledge now. It was fatally late in the season. 
On March 2nd and again on March 5th they managed to 
cover ten miles in each day, but this was the end of double 
figures. On March 5th they were thirty-one miles from the 
Upper Barrier Depot with five days’ food left and only two 
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days’ fuel. ‘ Such a short distance it would have appeared to 
us on the Summit! I don’t know what I should do if Wilson 
and Bowers weren’t so determinedly cheerful over things.’ 

On March 6th Oates could no longer take his place in the 
harness. His feet were giving out completely, but he plodded 
on stubbornly behind the sledge. The failure of the fuel 
meant the failure of hot food. They reached the Upper 
Barrier Depot on March gth, and the next day Oates took 
Wilson aside and asked him what he should do, and Wilson 
—the gentle, kindly, all-understanding man — could only say 
to him, ‘Slog on, just slog on’. On March i ith Scott wrote; 

Titus Oates is very near the end, one feels. What we or 
he will do, God only knows. We discussed the matter after 
breakfast; he is a brave fine fellow and understands the 
situation, but he practically asked for advice. Nothing could 
be said but to urge him to march as long as he could. 

They were holding back for him now, jeopardizing their 
own pitifully slender chances of safety. So they went on 
through the wind and the abysmal cold, going on slowly, 
w:aiting for him to keep up. They must have known that 
they had signed the warrants of their death. On March i ith 
Scott ordered Wilson to distribute among them the opium 
tablets of the medicine chest so that any man of them who 
wished to end this agony would have the means. That night 
they were sixty-three miles from One Ton Depot. 

Sixty-three miles, it was no distance at all—a little more 
than the distance from London to Brighton—a nothing. But 
the blizzards were rising and the snow was soft, and there 
was no strength left in them. They had accomplished already 
the greatest march that men have ever made. Amundsen’s 
march cannot compare with it, for from Shambles Camp to 
the Pole and back here—more than half-way across the 
Great Ice Barrier—they had pulled their own sledges, drawn 
their own food, marched, men unaided, against all that the 
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malice of the cold could bring to challenge them. There is no 
just comparison. There have been great desert marches; 
there have been great marche.s through the heat and swamp 
and bush of Africa; there have been great marches in the 
Himalayas: but there is nothing to measure against this 
fantastic triumph of ninety-three days’ marching by men 
unaided — and for the last half they had carried with them 
a disappointment too grievous to be borne. 

They had food for seven days left, but they were doing 
barely seven miles a day. That would leave them fourteen 
miles short of One Ton Depot when the food gave out. On 
March i4.th the midday temperature showed 75° of frost. 
It was taking them hours now to put on their footgear in 
the morning. To make camp was an adventure of Titans. 
But slowly they crept forward, three men dragging the 
sledge and one man stumbling behind; and on the sledge 
were the notes of the expedition, the scientific observations 
they had made, the geological specimens they had collected. 
Even on the edge of death they were faithful to their task. 

On March 15th Oates asked them to leave him behind in 
his sleeping-bag. They would not agree. They begged him to 
struggle through the afternoon march. That night he knew 
he was very near to death and hoped that he would not 
wake, and the next day ... 

Scott wrote: 

Should this be found I want these facts recorded. Oates’s 
last thoughts were of his Mother, but immediately before he 
took pride in thinking that his regiment would be pleased 
with the bold way in which he met his death. We can testify 
to his bravery. He has borne intense suffering for weeks 
without complaint, and to the very last was able and willing 
to discuss outside subjects. He did not—would not—give up 
hope to the very end. He was a brave soul. This was the 
end. He slept through the night before last, hoping not to 
wake; but he woke in the morning—yesterday. It was blow- 
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ing a blizzard. He said, ‘ I am just going outside and may be 
some time.’ He went out into the blizzard, and we have not 
seen him since. 

We knew that poor Oates was walking to his death, but 
though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it was the act of 
a brave man and an English gentleman. We all hope to 
meet the end with a similar spirit, and assuredly the end is 
not far. 

It was not far. On March i8th they were twenty-four 
miles from the depot, but the wind was strong against them 
and the cold intolerable. Scott was frost-bitten himself now, 
his right foot was dead. By the 19th he knew and recorded 
that amputation was the only hope for it. And still the wind 
gave them no chance. On Wecinesday, March 21st, they 
reached a point eleven miles from One Ton Depot. A for¬ 
lorn hope rose. Wilson and Bowers, still capable of moving, 
would go ahead to the depot to get the fuel that might still 
mean safety. But the wind was a blizzard now, a continuous 
gale from the west-south-west, carrying with it an unending 
cloud of snow, and they lay in the tent prisoned by its bnital 
hand. 

For ten days they had marched in the face of everything 
that the sullen, ferocious hostility of the South could bring 
against them —with, in their pockets, the means for ending 
this living death. There is in these last marches, in the pitiful 
eight miles that they achieved, one of the great flowerings of 
the English spirit. This is the courage that made the Revenge 
fight on. This is the endurance that held the walls of Luck¬ 
now. This is the heroism that took the last of the horses 
through the guns at Balaclava. This, a generation after Scott 
had died, was the fire that brought an army off from the 
white sand beaches of Dunkirk, Fire breeds upon fire, spirit 
upon spirit. The vital force of a nation is made of the dis¬ 
tillation of the vital force of its individuals. The courage of 
a nation is built upon the courage of its people in the past. 
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Something at least of the fire of the young men in the war 
of 1914-18 rested upon the noble example of Scott plodding 
on when hope was almost done, when comrades were dying 
and making even the last tenuous thread of hope a mockery 
—plodding without abandonment, plodding on until with 
his fellows he could not lift foot against the pull and drag of 
the snow. 

Scott, lying at the last in his tent with the snow streaming 
over its fragile dome, wrote to his country: 

Had we lived, I should have had a tale to tell of the hardi¬ 
hood, endurance, and courage of my companions which 
would have stirred the heart of every Englishman These 
rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale . . . 

And then a little after: 

We shall stick it out to the end, but we are getting 
weaker, of course, and the end cannot be far 

It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 

R. SCOTT. 

Last entry: 

For God’s sake look after our people. 

It is an epitaph for all explorers. 
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